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The ABC of the D.C.0.—a guide to some of the towns and territories we serve. 


G stands for Ghana. 

which grows a great part 
Of the cocoa from which 

all our chocolates start. 
So, boys at your prep schools 

and girls in your teens, 


Be grateful to Ghana, 
who grew you the beans. 























H stands for Ho, and Ho-hoe, too, 
Which may sound funny names to you, 
But Ghana finds them much less queer 


Than names like Little Snoring here. 
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The first day we opened 
our branch at Iringa* 
A lion ate the Manager—all but 
one finger. 
Now why not the finger ? One's driven 
to think 
That lions don’t fancy the taste of 
red ink. 





*(in Tanganyika) 
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Apart from this absorbing information We furnish, free, to business men with ease 


' Which we distribute, gratis, to the nation, Reports on almost anything they please. 


BARCLAYS BANK D.C.O. 


HEAD OFFICE: 54 LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, E.C.3 
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—Portrait of the Week— 


LAST WEEKEND MR. MACMILLAN papered over the 
biggest split in the British Commonwealth since 
the defeat of General Burgoyne. Eventually the 
1,500-word communiqué, after much scissors- 
and-paste work by the Prime Minister, made only 
a passing reference to apartheid. The wind of 
change had dropped temporarily to a mild, cooling 
breeze, to the relief of Mr. Louw and Sir Roy 
Welensky and the dissatisfaction of Dr. Nkrumah 
of Ghana, President Ayub Khan of Pakistan and 
Tunku Abdul Rahman of Malaya. Once again, 
though probably for the last time at a Common- 
wealth Prime Ministers’ Conference, Mr. Mac- 
millan had solved his ‘little local difficulties.’ But, 
by the end of the week, he was faced with a 
crack which divided the world like a breakfast 


egg. 


—— oe 


* 
PRESIDENT EISENHOWER, too, began the week with 
tactful optimism by letting it be known that he 
was determined not to allow Mr. Khrushchev’s 
casual sneers to threaten the success of the Paris 
meetings. Mr. Khrushchev himself seemed to be 
7 holding the most impregnable moral and diplo- 
matic strongpoint in years. The alties of America 
on Russian borders began one by one to insist 
that no spy planes should be operated from their 
territories. The American Government was per- 
suaded to cease further flights. And, on Sunday, 
the Russians launched a four and a half ton 
spaceship satellite with a plastic man on board. 

* 
ONLY PRESIDENT DE GAULLE did not seem to share 
the mood of restrained euphoria, but preserved 
his ostrich-like dignity—no doubt partly because 
his head was still spiritually buried in Algeria. 

* 


wa 


BY MONDAY THE SUMMIT, so long pictured as a 
diplomatic Everest, had been flattened to a mole- 
hill—if indeed it had not become a positive rut. 
Mr. Khrushchev issued an ultimatum refusing to 
discuss peace unless the Americans pledged them- 
selves never to violate Russian territory again, to 
apologise for their past intrusions, and to punish 
the intruders. The doves of peace were grounded 
sine die. , 
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7 PRINCESS MARGARET and Mr. Antony Armstrong- 
Jones arrived at Pigeon Point, Tobago Island. The 
Queen Mother continued unperturbed with her 
tour of Northern Rhodesia, despite native violence 
and police precautions, in what is appropriately, 
perhaps, known as the Copperbelt. There she 
presented chiefs with copper tankards, embossed 
with the Royal arms, and framed photographs of 
the Queen and Prince Philip. 

* 

MR. JUSTICE SOUTHWORTH, puisne judge of Nyasa- 
land, reported on the Blantyre incident. He con- 
cluded that the situation was summed up in the 
words of one local witness—‘Riot? What riot?’ 
In his report, he included some lively personal 
\ portraits of many of Fleet Street's biggest by-lines 
—the details of which were reported in some 


, newspapers and not others, according to rather 
, obscure rules of editormanship. 
} * 


THE INDEPENDENT TELEVISION AUTHORITY issued 
a fiat reducing the amount of advertising in any 
one hour from eight minutes to seven and a half. 
This change was to start on September 12, and 
after Christmas there would be a further reduc- 
tion to seven minutes. Some viewers trusted that 
this would be a continuing Fabian process of 
erosion. 


* 


IN NEWCASTLE, a shopkeeper was fined for expos- 
ing a hare for sale in March. In France, dociors 
began a go-slow strike and refused to sign any 
certificates. At the Middlesex Sessions, the Chair- 
man told a youth on a shop-breaking charge: 
“You do not stand a chance in a competition for 
a vacancyeat a Detention Centre. They are nearly 








as difficult to get into as Eton.’ 
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VER since Lenin, the Soviet Government has 
E pretended to condemn secret diplomacy. 
Now Mr. Khrushchev’s motto seems to be 
‘open disagreement, openly arrived at.’ In last 
week’s Spectator we wrote, apropos the ‘spy- 
plane’ incident: 
... Mr. Khrushchev’s indignation at the in- 
cident was hypocritical, his surprise synthetic 
and his claims mendacious, and if the incident 
causes any long-term deterioration in East-West 
relations it will be because Mr. Khrushchev 
had decided upon such a deterioration .. . if 
he should use the U2 incident as an excuse for 
intransigence in Paris—or even for breaking up 
the talks—this will be because he had already 
decided on such a course of action. 
And he did, and had. But what happens now? 
First, it is necessary to decide why Mr. Khrush- 
chev behaved in the way he did, and that, with 
an individual whose actions have as little con- 
tact with logic as his frequently do, will not be 
easy. 

Mr. Khrushchev knew, when he delivered his 
ultimatum to President Eisenhower, that it would 
not be acceptable. He had already milked the 
U2 incident of every drop of advantage and 
effect it could have for Soviet policy and there 
was no more to be got out of such truculence 
—indeed, he must have known that he could 
only, at that stage, alienate a good deal of 
Western opinion that was strongly sympathetic 
to him. (There was perhaps some slight sense 
in his action, considered as a reinforcement of 
his threats to the ‘perimeter nations,’ but the 
speed with which the Governments of Norway 
and Pakistan were already running for cover 
could not easily have been increased.) Yet he 
decided that, even at the cost of weakening the 
advantage he had already gained from the affair, 
the Summit had to be broken up. Why? 

We can safely ignore the more recondite 
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theories of the Kremlinologists, and many of their 
less recondite theories as well. Mr. Khrushchev 
may dance puppet to Marshal Malinovsky’s 
strings, he may be prodded from behind by the 
Chinese Government, and he may fear the con- 
sequences in Moscow of a policy of apparent 
appeasement. All that can be said for sure on 
the subject is that he certainly doesn’t behave 
like a front man. The more one studies his 
behaviour just before and after his arrival in 
Paris, the more he appears to be playing the 
lead in a drama he has written himself. 


The right way to solve the riddle surely in- 
volves abandoning our belief in the infinite and 
invariably far-sighted cunning of Mr. Khrush- 
chev. Mr. Khrushchev has demonstrated, ever 
since his visit to Britain with Marshal Bulganin, 
that he is a man of strong, not to say violent, 
impulse, that he can work himself very rapidly 
into a lifelike imitation of an uncontrollable 
rage, and that his desire for personal prestige 
is apparently without any limit. 


If, then, we start from a rather more human 
view of the Soviet leader, the situation begins 
to make sense. For what could he get out of 
the Summit? He must have known that no 
Western concessions over Germany in general, 
or Berlin in particular, would now be forth- 
coming, and that he could be just as truculent 
and aggressive on the subject outside a con- 
ference as inside, and probably more so. There 
was no prospect of agreement on disarmament 
or anything else without real concessions by the 
East, and why should Mr. Khrushchev make 
concessions when President Eisenhower was 
eating humble pie before him and the Soviet 
space-ship was circling the earth ‘in an elliptical 
orbit which takes it over Moscow, Paris, London 
and New York’? The prospect he faced was 
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of days or even weeks of wrangling over in- 
creasingly petty points, with him appearing more 
and more obstructive as the debate continued. 
Much better, he must have thotght, to stand 
pat on the cards he had been dealt and bid them 
to the limit at once. He knows that the West 
is not going to start a war and, one hopes, he 
knows that he isn’t either. So he had little to 
lose apart from some slight alienation of sym- 
pathy in the West. This is the last consideration 
which would restrain him, and anyway his sus- 
piciously high-minded rage with President Eisen- 
hower would in any case compel him to ignore 
outside opinion. 

And against a possible minor loss, he has 
positive major gains to show for his haphazard 
diplomacy. He has now demonstrated before 
the world and its leaders, East and West, that 
the initiative is with him. He decided on the 
Summit, he led the West up to it, he found 
when he got there that he did not like the view, 
and he led them down again. And the Western 
leaders meekly followed, because they had by 
then got themselves into a state in which nothing 
else was possible. Without making any conces- 
sions at all—almost without a meeting—Mr. 
Khrushchev has secured an assurance from the 
Americans that their intelligence flights will be 
suspended and not resumed, and a split, not, it 
is true, between the three big Western allies, but 
between the United States and those smaller 
countries in which she has established her bases. 

Now, Mr. Khrushchev has said that in six or 
eight months’ time the Summit could be recon- 
vened. The period may have been chosen be- 
cause the American Presidential election will be 
decided by then (though it is hard to see how 
any American President could now attend a 
reconvened Summit), it may have been selected to 
give Soviet defence forces a chance to do better 
for the protection of Russia than shooting down 
a lone aeroplane 1,500 miles inside Soviet terri- 
tory, and it may (with Mr. Khrushchev we can 
never be sure) simply represent the first number 
he thought of. 

But whatever it represents, the fiasco in Paris 
may have taught us that the value attached to 
Summitry has been greatly exaggerated in the 
West. 


Inquire Within 

HE replies given in the House of Commons 
jie Monday to further questions on the state 
of affairs in the BBC Yugoslav service revealed 
by the Spectator would have been totally inade- 
quate even if they had not been misleading. Mr. 
Allan, answering for the Foreign Office a request 
to say how many British and Yugoslav citizens, 
respectively, had taken part in the ‘scheme for 
exchange of broadcasting staff between the two 
countries,’ said that no such scheme exists, though 
‘for professional reasons the Corporation recruits 
a small proportion of the staff of its Yugoslav 
Section from Yugoslavia.’ Apart from the charm- 
ing breadth of the phrase ‘for professional rea- 
sons, Mr. Allan’s statement is directly contradic- 
tory to the BBC’s Memorandum to the Spectator 
(published in our issue of April 1), which states 
quite definitely that such exchange arrangements 
exist (‘In fact the Yugoslav Radio is always eager 
for such exchanges. . . . But the BBC is rarely 


able to reciprocate owing to the shortage of 
Serbo-Croat-speaking staff’). 

Worse, however, was to follow. Asked what 
further inquiries had been made by the Foreign 
Office, Mr. Allan pompously and quite inaccur- 
ately replied ‘. . . the criticism which has been 
made of the ... Yugoslav Service is based in 
general on imputations of motive which are 
entirely unjustified. The great majority of the 
detailed accusations ... have been publicly 
refuted by the BBC.’ Since the only public state- 
ments by the BBC in this business have been those 
published in the Spectator, Mr. Allan has no 
excuse for this reply. The great majority of the 
accusations were not refuted by the BBC; to some 
of them no attempt at an answer was made, and 
to others the reply was obviously unsatisfactory. 
And even if Mr. Allan’s statement had been true, 
that would still have left a minority of the charges 
unrefuted, and the case for an inquiry would have 
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remained. Remarks like ‘the best answer to Com- 
munism is not to abuse it but to show that our 
system is better, and that is what the BBC tries 
to do’ can be regarded as mere beating of the 
air by a Minister who is not aware of the facts 
on which his brief is based, but Mr. Allan ended 
with a remarkable statement to the effect that 
*, . . it would be much more profitable if those 
who criticise brought fresh minds to bear instead 
of harping on events which took place fifteen 
years ago.’ It is not easy—-indeed it is impossible 
—to discover what Mr. Allan was talking about, 
let alone what he thought he was talking about. 
None of the cases cited by the Spectator referred 
to anything that happened fifteen years ago; one 
incident took place seven years ago, but the over- 
whelming majority were considerably more recent 
—indeed contemporary and continuing. Mr, 
Allan’s performance merely emphasised the need 
for an inquiry. 


Middle East and the Summit 


From MICHAEL ADAMS 


oT long ago, when the prospects of a 

détente resulting from the Summit meeting 
seemed brighter, the countries of the Middle 
East were preparing suspiciously to dispute the 
decisions of the Big Four in Paris. For most of 
them, the idea of anything like a reconciliation 
between the major Powers suggested some un- 
welcome. consequences. Countries like Turkey, 
Iran and Pakistan, which by their geographical 
situation: are exposed to constant pressure as 
outposts of the Western system of alliances, 
feared that they might have to expect less 
vigorous support from London and Washington; 
the Arabs nervously anticipated a decline in arms 
shipments from the Soviet Union which would 
leave them in a weaker position vis-a-vis Israel. 
The net result of these anxieties was a general 
hostility to the idea of a conference at the Sum- 
mit, and a mood of resentment, especially among 
the Arabs, at the thought that once again the 
Great Powers would try to establish a settlement 
in the Middle East which satisfied their own 
interests and ignored those of the peoples of 
the area. 

Even before the last few days—which, by the 
way, have not created much of a sensation ex- 
cept in the countries directly involved in Mr. 
Khrushchev’s accusations, possibly because the 
Arab world has long been accustomed ‘to live 
its daily life in an atmosphere rich with intrigue 
and conspiracy—the chances of a real détente 
in the Middle East had seemed -remote. For 
the West, any bargain with Mr. Khrushchev 
would have meant a slackening of the bonds of 
the CENTO alliance; and in return Mr. Khrush- 
chev would have been pressed to limit his arms 
deliveries to Iraq and the United Arab Republic 
and to moderate his propaganda campaign 
against those Middle Eastern regimes which sup- 
port the policies of the West. For each side, these 
would have been sacrifices too great to make. 

The CENTO alliance, which ever since its in- 
ception under the name of the Baghdad Pact has 
been an embarrassment to Western policy in the 
Middle East, could not possibly be abandoned 
now, when Sov préssure on all of its Eastern 
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members is at its height. Similarly, Soviet tactics 
of granting arms to some Middle Eastern 
governments and encouraging subversion against 
others have produced results too valuable to 
Moscow for Mr. Khrushchev to be willing to 
forgo them in the coming stage of the cold war. 
In short, no disturbance of the status quo in the 
Middle East was ever likely as a.result of the 
Summit meetings. 

The recent CENTO and NATO conferences in- 
dicated that this prospect suits the Middle Eastern 
countries who are involved in one or other 
of these alliances (or, like Turkey,:in both), and 
the senior partners in these alliances seem to 
have abandoned even the idea of an East-West 
agreement to limit the supply of arms to the 
Middle East. In part this is due to doubts on the 
part of the Western Powers about Mr. Khrush- 
chev’s sincerity in entering into any such com- 
mitment, and in part to the realisation, of which 
M. Spaak spoke realistically in the NATO con- 
ference at Istanbul, that co-existence in the 
Russian mind means not a general agreement 
to live and let live but merely a cessation of 
military pressures while the pressures of propa- 
ganda and subversion were maintained or even 
intensified. 

The Middle East has been unusually quiet for 
a year or more. That is to say, there have been 
no revolutions, no successful assassinations, and 
only one major incident on the Arab-Israeli bor- 
ders. But none of the basic problems have been 
resolved, and it is only against the nerve-racked 
background of the last four years that the present 
unstable equilibrium in the area seems compara- 
tively reassuring. At any moment it could be 
upset by, for instance, an upheaval in Iraq, which 
might have repercussions in Syria or Jordan, and 
so might shortly involve Israel, which could not 
watch with detachment any major development 
along its eastern border. And apart from the con- 
tinuing dangers of the Arab-Israeli situation, and 
of the threat to Western oil supplies involved in 
any conflagration which centred in Iraq, the inter- 
nal situation in Iran, and now im Turkey, is far 
from reassuring fromthe Western point of view. 
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The disturbances in Turkey during the NATO 
meeting were so damaging to the moral position 
of the West on the eve of the Summit meeting 
that it was difficult to believe the British and 
American delegations when they denied that there 
had been any discussion during the conference 
of Turkey’s internal affairs (some of the other 
Western European representatives found difficulty 
in maintaining this ‘hear no evil, see no evil’ 


attitude). As a member cf both NATO and 
CENTO, Turkey is of value to the West for its 
staunch anti-Communism and its splendid fight- 
ing reputation. But if it is to become a moral 
liability to both alliances because of Mr. Men- 
deres’s conviction that he and only he should 
stay at the helm, then the West will have more 
difficulty than ever in persuading the peoples of 
the Middle East to join the Western world. 


Northern Rhodesian Tragedy 


By T. R. M. 


T is deplorable that a European woman and 

her children should have been attacked by 
Africans on the Copperbelt. No sympathy can be 
adequate for the fate of Mrs. Burton, who died 
this week, and for her survivors. ‘Violence is 
violence wherever it occurs and whoever perpe- 
trates it,, said Mr. Kenneth Kaunda, leader of 
the Northern Rhodesian United National Inde- 
pendence Party in London this week. But one 
should not forget in revulsion at this tragedy that 
many more people were killed by European 
bullets at Sharpeville, or last year in Nyasaland, 
and that nearly all of them were equally innocent. 
Responsibility for the recent disturbances in 
Northern Rhodesia rests with the whole policy 
of Federation in Central Africa introduced by 
Britain in 1953 and with the attitude of the 
Protectorate government towards African politi- 
cal organisations. It is no good talking of ‘the 
primitive savagery of African mobs.’ Much more 
violent demonstrations against frustration and 
autocratic government have been made by the 
populace of many European countries over the 
last two centuries. That a crowd of disillusioned 
Africans, returning from an Independence Party 
meeting forbidden by the police, saw in an inno- 
cent woman and children a symbol of white 
supremacy and settler rule and plunged into 
nihilistic violence is a measure of the bitterness 
and despair among Copperbelt workers, not of 
their savagery. The Northern Rhodesian troubles 
are the protest of a frustrated and unenfranchised 
working class, which happens to be black. The 
recent tragedy is evidence of the tensions, suspi- 
cions and fears set up by disregard of their legiti- 
mate aspirations in a normally patient people. 

No African was directly consulted about 
Northern Rhodesia’s inclusion in Federation in 
1953. Their chiefs opposed it bitterly. The num- 
ber of European immigrants, many of them 
Afrikaners, rose sharply to 80,000. They attained 
through the copper boom perhaps the highest 
standard of living in the world. Africans remain 
impoverished and underpaid. The new Constitu- 
tion introduced by Mr. Lennox-Boyd in 1959 
gave effective control to the settlers of twenty- 
two seats in the Legislature against eight seats 
representing three million Africans, by the way 
in which it encumbered an ostensibly common 
roll with a financial qualification of £720 a 
year. Most of the African members are elected 
by a majority of European votes and do not 
represent African wishes. The result has been 
a United Federal (Welensky) Party dominance 
in Legislature and Cabinet, which have opposed 
African aspirations. The two African Ministers 
demanded by the Constitution enjoy European 
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rather than African confidence. In the 1959 
emergency the Zambia National Congress, sup- 
ported by most Africans, was banned and its 
leaders rusticated. After the emergency the same 
leaders founded the present National Indepen- 
dence Party. But by the recent Public Security 
Ordinance the Governor has retained in normal 
law most of the powers he possessed in the emer- 
gency—a sure sign that trouble was foreseen and 
that there were sound causes for it—and he has 
used them to ban the Independence Party and all 
its meetings and activities on the Copperbelt last 
week. 

Northern Rhodesian Africans fear that, while 
Nyasaland may be given independence after the 
constitutional review of 1960-61 as a sop to 
world opinion, Northern Rhodesia will be quietly 
left in a truncated white-dominated Federation 
because of the wealth of the Copperbelt. The 
uneducated oppose this because they do not like 
what they have seen of ‘partnership.’ (The two 
African Cabinet Ministers are the only Africans 
in Northern Rhodesia allowed to live outside 
locations, or reserves, in a European area, and 
the Government considers this generous.) The 
more sophisticated add that the Copperbelt 
should be aiding African development from Lake 
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‘I think it’s playing “Colonel Bogey.”’ 
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Victoria to the Zambesi rather than sustaining 
the living standard of a handful of Europeans. 
All are determined not to remain under Sir Roy 
Welensky and his European colleagues, and claim 
rightly that Britain, in accepting the Protectorate 
in 1924, promised them an eventual self-deter- 
mination which Federation has already vitiated. 


It is useless to argue that the Africans should 
bide their time and trust the Europeans. They 
have no cause to. Social and industrial dis- 
crimination flourishes by custom in Northern 
Rhodesia as vigorously as if it were part of the 
law. The prevarications aad deceptions of the 
Federal and Territorial Constitutions entrench 
European supremacy under a guise of common 
roll democracy and for an African to question 
the inherent justice of this is called ‘black racial- 
ism’ by the settlers, who contrive to convince 
themselves that their privileged position is equiva- 
lent to ‘interracial partnership.” The National 
Independence Party is calling for an African 
majority in the Legislature and Executive, not on 
grounds of race but of numbers of population, 
and for universal suffrage. Its President, Kenneth 
Kaunda, is a fearless and dedicated ascetic of 
unusual charm, one of the most impressive per- 
sonalities among contemporary African leaders. 
He is utterly opposed to violence, by his own side 
or any other, and is hurrying back from a visit 
to America to try to check it—if the Governor 
allows him the freedom of movement to do so 
when he gets back. He is ready to guarantee the 
most stringent safeguards for the protection of 
European and Asian minorities under an African 
majority and recommends the continuation of a 
British-appointed Governor with full powers of 
veto to ensure this. He is aware that it is in 
Northern Rhodesia that Britain faces the crucial 
test of her sincerity of purpose towards the Afri- 
cans of the Federation and of her ability and 
resolution to protect them against European 
minorities. And in this he is right. 
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The Sad Case of Dr. Joseph 


From Our Bombay Correspondent 


ARLY this year Mr. Nehru inaugurated, for 
Eu twelfth year in succession, the annual 
session of the Indian Science Congress. He then 
referred to the large number of scientists, experts 
in their fields, who had chosen to live and work 
abroad rather than return home to India and 
lend a hand in research and developmental! work. 
A few days later M. T. Joseph, who had received 
a doctorate in entomology from Fordham 
University in 1957 and was a research officer 
with the Government’s agricultural institute in 
New Delhi, committed suicide because he could 
not maintain his family above the poverty line 
on a monthly salary of Rs.245 (about £20) 

This event has invested Mr, Nehru’s regret over 
the failure of qualified Indians to ‘come back 
and serve the nation’ with a hollow ring. Editors 
of Indian newspapers have been deluged with 
letters from technical personnel within the 
country to say how they have been rotting in 
low-paid jobs which deprive them of responsi- 
bility and of the opportunity to do their scientific 
best for the country. They complain how age 
and experience are mistaken for ability and how 
men at the helm, intent on taking no risks and 
letting the sleeping dogs lie, often do not let them 
come up and improve the quality of research 
work or production. 

* 


In a caste-ridden society like India’s, it would 
be strange if scientists did not group themselves 
in a hierarchical order. At its top are the super- 
scientists. In the words of the professor of physics 
in Aligarh University, they move closest to the 
nucleus—the nucleus being the Government. As 
the orbits are small, they have to be only a few. 
But they have tremendous power and patronage. 
‘They -are the know-alls and have-alls.’ They 
have built up their own empires im laboratories, 
councils, seminars and committees. They observe 
an unwritten understanding not to tread on one 
another’s toes. They come down heavily upon 
imaginary or possible rivals. Even as they cling 
to power and work smoothly for pelf and perks 
(including free trips abroad, preferably in 
summer), they create an impression of being de- 
tached and saintly if not other-worldly. They 
do little work. But effective public relations, 
which incidentally will bring them good chits 
from foreign scientists, enable them virtually to 
live a life of rich indolence. 

That is why a few scientists here and from 
foreign countries, who have expressed themselves 
frankly, have doubted if there is in India today 
a climate of hope, hard work and pride in 
\achievement. They feel that there occasionally. is 
partiality in recruitment: merit alone does not 
necessarily govern either selection or promotion. 
Questions unasked but not out of mind of the 
selectors are: Who is your uncle? Are you a 
Brahmin? (uppermost in Mysore and Madras). 
Are you a Madrasi? (in Punjab). Placements 
which materialise in the United States within a 
matter of days take a few months before a de- 
cision is reached. Even those likely to find em- 
ployment have to face such a stifling atmosphere 
of suspicion and intrigue, with regional and other 





extraneous considerations taking precedence 
over merit, that they feel they are not wanted 
or valued in their own country. Reluctantly but 
ineluctably some of the brilliant men are forced 
to leave India again, not for the lure of money 
but because their work is appreciated abroad. 


* 

More money is spent on grandiose multi- 
storey buildings—showpieces for visiting digni- 
taries—than planning and co-ordination of re- 
search. There is so much red tape that administra- 
tive files take up a good deal of the time of those 
at the helm of government laboratories. Long 
procedures are involved in getting equipment. 
Rules drafted out of mistrust and intended to 
prevent corruption ensure that quotations have 
to be asked for the purchase of, say, a battery 
costing £6. Laboratories seem to be valued as 
monuments rather than as live centres of re- 
search. 

For the directors of research, public relations, 
internal administration and attendance on VIPs 
are more important than work in the laboratory. 
Recently, a few days’ diary of a leading scientist 
showed that one morning he spent an hour with 
the files as soon as he came in. By eleven it was 
time to meet a few foreign scientists in town over 
a longish cup of coffee. At three in the afternoon, 
he took some dignitaries round the institution. 
The next two days were spent on drafting an 
address for students of a distant university. Then 
he went away on tour, ostensibly for the purpose 
of fulfilling this engagement to deliver the 
address. The success of a few scientific charla- 
tans, with imitation Oxford accents and 
‘charming wives,’ at the expense of real men of 
science, causes a deep sense of frustration all 
around. 

All this has prompted Professor J. B. S. 
Haldane to write about scientific bosses who re- 
gard their bright junior workers with jealousy, 
steal their work or discourage originality lest the 
lack of it in themselves should be found out. He 
has mentioned the bibliography of publications 
by the head of a well-known laboratory in India 
which showed that he had prepared over fifty 
scientific papers in a year. This wase :udon the 
scientific world: for most of the papers were 
the work of younger colleagues too junior and 
cowed down to deserve and demand a mention. 
Although they use up a lot of foreign exchange, 
the national laboratories, according to those 
who should know, do very little work of any 
value. India is woefully short of scientific per- 
sonnel. Yet, to cite one out of a hundred 
instances, a thirty-year-old geologist who gets 
Rs.2,800 a month in the United States, cannot 
get a Rs.600 job in India. 

* 


It was fifteen years ago that Joseph, a fresh 
graduate, joined the service as research assistant 
in a government laboratory on a salary scale be- 
ginning at Rs.80 and ending up, if his life did not 
end earlier, at Rs.220. He was a hard-working 
man and found time to take the MSc degree 
while still at the job. In 1954 he took a loan of 
Rs.3,000 from the Government, went to the 
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United States and became a PhD. This brought 
little preferment, though his salary was upgraded 
into the scale Rs.160-Rs.330. For what was given 
with one hand was taken away with the other: 
Rs.5S0 were deducted each month towards re. 
payment of the study loan. He was offered better 
jobs. But the dilatory procedures and the 
probable reluctance of his bosses to lose a good 
worker combined to deny him over a dozen 
Openings elsewhere. With five children to main- 
tain in Bombay—he worked in New Delhi—he 
fost heart and took his life on January 6 by 
putting a noose of telephone wire around his 
neck. 

This has thrown the nation into a mood of 
penitence. Mr. Nehru has described the suicide 
as a ‘tragic affair and a matter of grave concern 
to the Government.’ He ordered an inquiry into 
the circumstances that led to the suicide, pre- 
sented a report on it to Parliament and offered 
help for the education of Dr. Joseph’s children. 
The Minister for Food and Agriculture, Mr. 
Patil, has collected Rs.75,000 on his own for the 
family, a Bombay newspaper another Rs.45,000 
by public subscription which includes hundreds 
of donations of one rupee each from its readers, 
Dr. Joseph dead has made his family rich beyond 
the dreams of Dr. Joseph alive. 

Mr. Nehru has also promised to revise cum- 
bersome procedures which hamper the speedy 
disposal of business by Government and to cut 
red tape. Better salaries and prospects of pro- 
motion are also likely to follow. What matters 
more than the terms of service is the climate of 
work. It is this which must improve. In the 
governmental machinery, the emphasis is in- 
variably on playing safe and avoiding responsi- 
bility by passing the buck. Anyone who shows 
courage and initiative can find himself accused 
of corruption and nepotism. This is indeed what 
happened last year, after the purchase of certain 
shares and scrips by the nationalised life insur- 
ance corporation, to two senior and competent 
civil servants. 

* 


The country is short of food, the yield per 
acre is anywhere between one-third and one- 
tenth of the better yields elsewhere in the world 
and even the best yields in the country. Yet 
agricultural scientists are paid poorly. A recent 
report has drawn attention to the ‘well-known 
fact that the scales of pay of the agricultural 
[technical] services are much less as compared 
to those of the general administrative services 
and even of other technical services such as 
engineering, medical, education, etc. Agricultural 
workers all over the country felt that only lip 
sympathy is being paid to agriculture, which has 
not received sufficient importance. 

Another committee also referred to the slow 
promotions in the agricultural services. It re- 
ported: ‘Cases are not uncommon where, even 
after twenty to twenty-five years of meritorious 
service, good workers are unable to secure pro- 
motion in the department. Delayed promotions 
among agricultural personnel, when their col- 
leagues in administrative services or even in 
commercial organisations get rapid promotions, 
are disheartening and lead to frustration. It is a 
paradox that the services concerned with develop- 
ing the agricultural economy of the country and 
food production, so essential to the success of 
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Secrets of the brain. It is a great boon to the surgeon, and to his patient, to be able ‘ Banking’ power. Why will Blaenau Ffestiniog power station 
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to trace and localise brain tumours and to detect epileptic areas which the eye cannot see. 
This work is done by cortical electrodes, shown on the skull above, which make it 
possible to chart brain impulses on a recording device. AEI worked closely with London 
Hospital te evolve this, the most advanced equipment of its kind in the world. 









cost about £3 millions less to build and substantially less to run than an 
ordinary power station? Because AEI water-wheel generators will put 
night time power into storage for use at peak day time hours. They will 
pump water uphill at night and re-convert it into poweras it falls by day. 
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Night walk ! Saturday after Saturday for two years these men worked from 
midnight, when the last train passed, until dawn, laying cables for the 
electrification of the railway between Gillingham, Sheerness, Ramsgate and 
Dover. Altogether some 450 miles of AEI cables were installed alongside the 
90 miles of track—part of AEI’s contribution to faster, cleaner, more frequent 


‘Key’ man goes aboard. Frank Goodall, 60, has served forty years on 
the AEI seagoing staff of over 400 Radio Officers who keep seafarers within 
call of safety in ships and tankers the world over. Besides making, installing, 
servicing and operating ship’s radio equipment, AEI has men standing by 
ready to fly at a moment’s notice anywhere in the world if a replacement 





trains between London and the South-East. 


operator should be needed. 


stands for Associated Electrical Industries Limited 


Britain’s Largest Electrical Manufacturer 


33 GROSVENOR PLACE > LONDON: S.W.1 


—a single manufacturing company uniting the people, traditions and knowledge of 
such world-famous names in electricity as Metrovick, BTH, Siemens, Ediswan, 
Henley’s, Birlec and Hotpoint. With its 100,000 employees, 60 factories, 94,500 
stockholders, £133,000,000 capital and £208,000,000 sales last year, AEI is helping 
Britain to compete in the electrical markets of the world. AEI resources are increas- 
ing the world’s supply of electric power, AEI research is finding new ways for 
people to benefit from it. Every working day of the year, AEI delivers an average 
of £800,000 worth of electrical equipment to its customers. 
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our five-year plans, should be paid the worst and 
have the least chances of promotions.’ There is 
no dearth of expert reports and advice on what 
needs to be done. But the Government is in such 
a state of paralysis that little actually gets done 
in spite of the best intentions of Mr. Nehru. 

It isa major irony of our days that when so 
much needs to be done to lift India out of what 
Mr. Nehru once described as the cow-dung 
economy—for lack of coal, oil or gas, cow dung 
is wasted as fuel rather than used as fertiliser— 


the country should show such a woeful lack of — 


leadership and organisation and reek with an 
atmosphere of demoralisation. There is less de- 
votion to public good and more to personal 
security or aggrandisement. Dr. Joseph’s suicide 
is but a symptom of this malaise that affects 
India. There are hundreds of young and capable 
men without a job or without any prospect of 
being able to give of their best towards the 
country’s progress. They are to be found every- 
where—in universities and laboratories, State- 
run enterprises and private factories, and in the 
civil service. So long as the people lack the will 
and the drive to face these problems, a solution 
must remain out of sight. 

In the meantime, the larger import of the 
suicide may be lost on persons who have drama- 
tised and even apotheosised the sad case of Dr. 
Joseph. Many consciences seem to be salved, now 
that there is enough money to educate his 
children. Already he is a martyr and threatens to 
join the Indian pantheon as the patron saint of the 
frustrated. In this process, the primary need to 
bring about organisational changes in govern- 
ment establishments and to leave scope for men 
with qualities of initiative and leadership and 
the courage even to make mistakes, may be for- 
gotten. That would be a tragedy greater than 
Dr. Joseph’s death. 


* 


Ten years ago, the geneticist Dr. Blakeslee 
went to the heart of the matter when he referred 
to two defects in the Indian world of science. 
These were—and still are—the eagerness to be 
noticed and the reluctance to give deserved 
credit to junior field workers. He had also re- 
‘ferred to the obstacles placed in the way of active 
teachers and research workers contacting inter- 
national scientists. These charges needed to be 
looked into. But Mr. Nehru is a visionary in a 


hurry. He has neither the time nor passion for 
details. Though grievances. have multiplied, little 
attempt is being made to mend matters. 
Dissatisfaction has spread faster than scientific 
inquiry. This can be checked only if the organisa- 
tion of research and the administration of various 
scientific institutions improve. Of this, however, 
there is no sigh or hope. What is more disturbing 
is the fact that even a shrewd and sensitive man 
like Mr. Nehru seems to have made his peace with 
evils which he knows and abhors. There indeed 
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is no need for him to put up with superficial 
talent, sycophancy and oligarchic bureaucratism, 
If one well-conducted institution may well regu- 
late the whole country, it would not be uncharit- 
able to say that the reverse is also true. The rot 
of maladministration, self-centredness and make. 
believe which is rampant in the country’s 
scientific organisations is likely to infect the 
whole country. Or, perhaps, this is merely a 
microscopic reflection of the evils that already 
beset the country at large. 


Beatin Talk 


From SARAH GAINHAM 


EWS in newspapers never seems to reflect 
|: ia people are actually thinking and talk- 
ing about. Never what people are concerned with, 
always what ‘the public’ is concerned with. I have 
been trying to find somebody who will tell me 
what he thinks about the Summit—from Berlin. 
Sometimes they can be got to ask me what I 
think, but not because they want to know, only 
because they think it is what interests me. 

The ripple of fear for the future which ran 
through Berlin eighteen months ago and swept a 
few hundred elderly people into the small towns 
of South-West Germany and caused some firms 
to open West German branches—just in case; 
that seems to have disappeared as if it had never 
been. Nobody even seems quite sure when the 
Summit takes place, although the newspapers are 
full of it. Yet they had their say, or rather their 
listen, when one-third of the total population of 
West Berlin turned out on May Day in response 
to Mayor Brandt’s suggestion. It was cold and it 
rained, which makes the figure even more re- 
markable, and May Day being traditionally a 
trade union occasion with long speeches of old- 
fashioned class-interest phrases (but not from 
Willy Brandt) makes it almost miraculous. In the 
U-Bahn, going home, they all talked about the 
three things on their minds at the moment. In 
the order of importance they are the planting of 
balcony flowers for the summer, the polio innocu- 
lations and the Durchreise. 

If there is a Berlin custom which is typical of 
this city from the upper to the next to lowest 
class—the lowest having no balconies—it is the 
love of window-boxes and hanging plants. Dur- 
ing April and May these boxes are full of mauve 


Some Lesser-Known Birds .... 
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and yellow pansies. In May the ~eal business of 
the summer is undertaken. Are the boxes to be 
filled with geraniums, lobelia, primulas, fuchsia, 
begonias small or begonias large? Hanging car- 
nations for a change? Even asters, later? The 
discussion is passionate, the actual planting a 
deep pleasure, the daily care of the plants a 
hazard by water for passers-by. In the evening 
one learns to walk well away from the house 
walls or one gets sprinkled. Later in the summer 
there is a yearly competition for the most effec- 
tive show. It is usually won by elderly people 
who have time to fuss endlessly with their flowers; 
and for shows of ecstatic exuberance and some- 
times of ecstatic ugliness. 

That polio comes second in the themes of over- 
heard talk is not due to children being less loved 
than balconies, but to the fact that everyone 
knows all that is being take care of The Health 
Department had planned the inoculation of 
everyone up to the age of twenty some time ago, 
but the actual doing of it was hurried up when 
the DDR and East Berlin carried out a similar 
plan in the first week of May and with a similar 
serum to the Cox method to be used in West 
Berlin. There has been some official anxiety that 
the live serum might cause infection in children 


not yet immunised. One of the many hazards of! 


having land frontiers, more especially through a 
city. The children drink down their safety hap- 
pily, believing, apparently, the propaganda that it 
tastes of fruit juice. 

The Durchreise (mysteriously ill-named, for the 
word means a through journey and these travel- 
lers come here to the end of the line and go no 
farther) is the buyers’ ten days that shake Berlin 
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twice a year Ready-made clothing. especially 
women’s clothes, is one of Berlin’s biggest indus- 
tries. Not only the dress houses are in an uproar, 
the hotels are overfilled, restaurants keep their 
regular customers waiting and taxis are hard to 
get The days when German clothes were a joke 
are as out of date as Stalin The designers go to 
Paris. Florence and Rome every year and buy 
their cloths from every European country and 
Japan. Scotch and English cloths which used to 
be paramount for quality are not used so much 
this year as formerly There is more red tape 
about buying from Great Britain than from the 
Common Market countries, and shortly prices 
will rise steeply with increased duties so that re- 
peat orders would increase the making cost. The 
clothes are neat. simple, wearable and very pretty. 


The only overheard conversation of the last 
few days which did not concern one or other of 
these themes was a group of erudite young men 
with notebooks and French haircuts, very smart 
in black slacks and shirts (blue jeans are hope- 
lessly out of date), who sat in front of me on the 
bus and discussed the first entirely German-made 
electronic brain which Siemens have just de- 
livered to the Institute for Atomic Research in 
Wannsee. As I discovered later from a friend at 
the Technical University, it is called the Siemens 
Digital Reckoner and does all the improbable 
things such machines do, at the rate of 1,800 to 
2,200 calculations a second according to the com- 
plexity of the sum. It is built with 15,000 long-life 
transistors instead of the previously used delicate 
valves—something else that is out of date. One of 
the brain’s planned tasks is the calculation of 
civil flying routes, a particularly difficult technical 
problem 


It is a fast-changing city, Berlin. The Senate 
engineers and architects are an adventurous lot. 
They only have to see a road running north and 
south to conceive a bold plan for tearing it up 
and turning it to north-east and south-west with 
a flyover here and a clover-leaf there, centred 
by an elegant piece of sculpture. Compared to 
the foreign architects’ planning in the Hansa 
quarter, the new native buildings are solid, hand- 
some and spacious. All this makes getting about 
rather a guessing game. Every bus I use seems 
to have a temporary bypass réute which takes 
me five miles from where I thought I was going. 
Travel is becoming as unexpected as those con- 
versations. 
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Egyptian Summer 


By DESMOND STEWART 


UMMER starts with a holiday Shem el- 

Nesseem, which always coincides with the 
Coptic Easter, is the one great non-religious festi- 
val of the Egyptian year. It means ‘sniffing the 
breeze,’ and all over Cairo the public garders 
are full of families sedately sniffing and greeung 
with ninety in the shade jubilation the end of a 
winter in which day temperatures rarely sank 
below sixty. Little carts with rainbow colours 
sell sweets and drinks to multitudinous children. 

The flight from Egypt used to be another 
annual rite to those who could afford it. The 
Cataract Hotel at Aswan, the Semiramis in Cairo, 
shut up, assuming under the August glare the 
appearance of white-swathed Edwardian mum- 
mies. Large motors with ET number plates un- 
loaded at Genoa and Marseilles. Rich women 
wished, above all, to preserve a_ rice-paper, 
macaroon texture to their cheeks. It was the same 
rhythm as had once possessed the Riviera: Lord 
Brougham and Queen Victoria visited Cannes 
and Menton during the brumid, rather unpleasant 
winter, while the natives repossessed their coast. 
*empty, shuttered, during the summer. 

The hairdressers of England populate Cannes 
in August. Currency restrictions have achieved 
the same for the Egyptian beaches, coupled with 
the heliolatry which is an international religion. 
The winter season from November to April is 
still important; but more tourists visit Egypt dur- 
ing the summer. 

The tourists are not wrong. Egypt seems to 
me a far more attractive place in July even than 
in December. Winter is simply English spring, 
with the assurance of no rain, no late frosts, 
pushed south to a decor of river, sand and palms. 
Summer is the eruption into a cosmopolis more 
and more western (central Cairo is more like 
Oxford Street and Leicester Square than Bagh- 
dad) of that impetuous climatic violence which 
is at the heart of the Arabian Nights as well as 
of Islam. 

May is a bad month, dusty and unsettled. But 
once June has arrived, day is hot, relaxing the 
tensions of even the most compulsive, forcing to 
immense siesta even the sternest Nordics, but 
dry, cheerful and healthy. The weather stays so, 
unhumid, until the doll representing the Bride 


of the Nile is thrown, in public ceremony, to 
the rising flood That is in August. It is even 
possible to be cold in Cairo. There is a new 
suburb, Mokattam City, on the cliffs east of the 
Citadel. The road to it is splendidly engineered, 
and runs past natural grottoes lit up in the green 
light reserved for the Demon King in panto- 
mimes. When the sun sinks beneath the pyramid 
families in the far west, you look down on a pat- 
tern of lights glittering through a heat-haze; you 
need a pullover. 

Day-fleeing, night-loving, Cairo soon teaches 
the Arabic adjective for which there is no one- 
word equivalent: sahran, staying up late at night. 
Bands thump at the casino in one corner of 
Abdin Palace, in the various hotels. Flutes by 
the Nile, radios in cafés, provide the populace 
their ration of noise 

Under Farouk, while the Pashas left for Europe, 
the government moved to Alexandria, ‘the second 
capital. Farouk was in his seaside palace the 
night the tanks seized Cairo. This migration no 
longer happens. For one thing, the new rulers 
of Egypt are Egyptians (not what it was fashion- 
able in Wilfrid Blunt’s day to call Turko- 
Circassians), for another, the new corniche by 
the Nile has brought into the capital itself what 
is almost a sea-front. (The Egyptians have always 
referred to their river as ‘the sea.’) Yet despite 
an ideology which exalts the Arabic rather than 
the Mediterranean, the spread of middle-class 
standards packs the pensions and hotels of 
Alexandria, from the Cecil and the San Stefano 
to obscure pensions with names like ‘Daisy.’ 
There are twenty-six beaches, yet only those at 
the extremities of the snakelike city, Agami in 
the west, and Montaza in the east. are ever unfull. 
The Levantines still speak their macaronic 
tongue. ‘La plage est very crowded naharda, n'est- 
ce pas?” More and more, though, the speech is 
Arabic; Cavafy is unimaginable on the beaches, 
though one or two night-haunts might suit him 
still. 

Alexandria must be the fluidest, as well as the 
longest, city in the world. It can suggest the novels 
of Lawrence Durrell, where hardly an Arab 
appears even as a stage-hand, and the city of my 
own experience, where a few sad, not particularly 
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BRITAIN'S LARGEST TRANSIT SHED 


A tubular steel structure by Tubewrights Limited 


MAY 






















No. 4 Berth, South Side, 
Royal Victoria Docks 


To speed the flow of sea-borne cargoes, the Port of London Authority has 
built for United States Lines the largest transit shed in Great Britain— 
No. 4 Berth, Royal Victoria Docks—which was opened by His Excellency the 





American Ambassador last month. 


The berth, 1,150 feet long, equipped with seven Stothert & Pitt tubular 
steel quayside cranes, is able to accommodate two United States Lines 
ships which can be loaded or discharged together. 


An important feature of the shed is the unrestricted floor space (with 
20 ft. headroom) of 140,000 square feet, achieved by a single span of 200 feet. 
The fabrication and erection of the structure were carried out by Stewarts 
and Lloyds subsidiary, Tubewrights, Limited, the pioneers in tubular 
engineering. 

The building was designed and constructed under the direction of Mr. 


View of roof steelwork illustrating the light, G. A. Wilson, M.Eng., M.I.C.E., M.I.Mech.E., Chief Engineer of the Port of 
open structure achieved by tubular engineering. London Authority 


(S&L) Stewarts and Lloyds, Limited, are one of 
the world’s largest manufacturers of Steel Tubes 
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beautiful islands of Greek architecture are sub- 
merged in an Arab flood. ‘Alexandria is finished, 
dead, at a standstill.’ So said an Englishman who 
lived there many years. It must be true of the 
Alexandria he knew, where French and Greek 
were the current languages, and where the only 
industry was the importing of people and things 
to the Nile Valley. The vice which made Sisters 
Street famous is invisible; it is hard to import 
freely what you want; the Government's secret 
imports keep much of the harbour under military 
control; Alexandrians talk of industry, not com- 
merce, as their future hope. Egyptianisation has 
begun to change the long pearly city whose cliffs 
seem an ethereal vision from far out at sea, but 
when you get near are as ugly a collection of 
concrete structures as anything outside Tel Aviv, 
By the elongated front, on one of the intermin- 
able, unsleeping summer nights, you can walk 
for twenty miles past aspects of Alexandrian life: 
not the carnival (if it ever existed, which 
Alexandrians deny) of Durrell, nor the peep- 
shows of sailors’ stories: but taverns with much 
the same impetus as Peiraeus, where the young 
solitary dancers are likely, when they have 
finished turning on one slow toe, to ask you 
about the possibilities in South Africa or Brazil: 
fluorescent cafés entirely filled by middle-aged 
teachers or officials from Cairo. whose holiday 
is to sit, hour after hour, mesmerising a coffee 
cup in the sea air. 


The Churches 





For all the youth camps which surround it, 
Alexandria is middle-class, sedate, respectable, 
and by European standards expensive. (An excel- 
lent hotel costs thirty shillings a night, with bath- 
room and breakfast.) For the adventurous and 
Bohemian, as well as the poor, Ras el-Bar is the 
place. Here one of the branches of the Nile still 
flows into the sea. (Still: for when the High 
Dam is completed, not a bucketful is expected 
to be wasted.) The thing to do is to rent a rickety 
hut, take a lute, and live alfresco. An Egyptian 
film star told me: ‘I fell in love, not with the 
girl I was with, but with the girl whom I never 
saw, but whom I heard lying under our hut, with 
her lover, whom I also never saw, but the things 
she said to him, the poetry of her sexual utter- 
ances, made me feel ‘prosaic, so my girl and | 
just lay listening, and perhaps envying. She was 
a maid, I think, he a policeman.’ Ras el-Bar is 
like that, vivid and spontaneous. So is all Egypt. 
where concrete has not broken through, where the 
river flows under the most sensual sky, twin to 
the warmest and least vindictive blood on earth. 
Shem el-Nesseem was observed by the Egyptians 
whose lives are preserved in fragments on the 
polychrome walls of tombs; the servant’s utter- 
ances to the policeman reflect a poetry of life 
which was already old when Ikhnaton’s daughter 
ate her broiled chicken. A revolution in such a 
country can only be a cataract. Much more 
remains unchanged. 


A Marriage of Convenience 


By MONICA FURLONG 


HE rot, as Mr. Charles Williams has pointed 
= in more academic language, set in with 
Constantine. Before Constantine, Christians had 
led the precarious existence of all minority 
groups, tolerated here, disliked there, vigorously 
persecuted somewhere else, and_ successive 
establishments had eyed them suspiciously as 
either anarchists or lunatics. (Though it was 
Havelock Ellis who said that the rise of 
Christianity was due to the absence from Jeru- 
salem of a lunatic asylum.) Because of their 
social disabilities Christians tended to be few in 
number but rermarkable in quality, and through- 
out the early centuries there was a sweetness and 
a spontaneity about the Church, as of men mov- 
ing at ease in their natural element. 

After the Concordat with Constantine the tex- 
ture of the faith changed. It had become fashion- 
able and respectable, the sort of thing any man 
could bring his family to. People could join 
without risk of reprisals and thousands did, 
paradoxically both strengthening and weakening 
the Church. In terms of worldly influence and 
freedom to evangelise, it was a tremendous step 
forward. In terms of spiritual quality it was a 
disaster. 

And it is this conflict which has kept the 
Church in a state of mild neurosis ever since. For 
there is too much of the Buchmanite in all the 
denominations for us to accept Christ’s sugges- 
tion that it is not the great ones who change the 
world, but the poor and the weak and the in- 
significant. On the other hand there is too much 


genuine spirituality in the Churches for them not 
to notice how costly their union with successive 
States has been. 

Once having got compromise into her blood, 
the Church has never successfully got it out again, 
and in our own country in our own time, we see 
Church and State still locked in uneasy embrace, 
like an unhappily married couple who suspect 
that nobody else will have them. The State is, of 
course, useful to the Church. As in Constantine’s 
time, it keeps the nasty spectre of religious per- 
secution always firmly out of sight. More im- 
portant at the moment, it saves the Church’s 
face, loyally concealing her waning influence in 
national matters, her empty pews, and her im- 
poverished clergy. At a Royal wedding or a 
Coronation, the State defers so charmingly to 
the Church that it is easy to feel that all is indeed 
well with her, that she still moves among the 
people who matter, and that though her children 
laugh at her and flout her rulings openly, yet 
they care deeply for her. 

In return the Church has some useful services 
to perform for the State, not only lending a 
fragrant whiff of incense to some of its more 
corrupt actions, but also presiding gracefully 
over State occasions. Nobody can handle cere- 
monial quite as she can, managing to be impres- 
sive without being pompous, and moving without 
being sentimental. Because the Church never 
hesitates, in the best Christian tradition, to wash 
the State’s feet when requested to do so, some of 
her critics, most notably the Beaverbrook press, 
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fall into the error of supposing that she is also 
the State’s wash-pot, and can be bullied into 
doing anything at all that is required of her, even 
to re-marrying divorced people. It is not a happy 
situation. 

Also because of the marriage of convenience 
between Church and State, people still repeat 
that wearisome ejaculation, ‘But this is a 
Christian country!’ If people are (and they are) 
cruel to animals, thoughtless to the old, nasty to 
their neighbours, loose in their sexual conduct, 
perverted in their tastes, or disgusting in their 
habits, then someone is bound to remark how 
particularly shocking it all is in a Christian 
country, just as if it really was a Christian 
country, or as if Christians had taken out per- 
forming rights in the social virtues. If we clear 
away the great slag-heap of cant which regret- 
tably seems to be a by-product of religion, it is 
obvious that we are not a Christian country, and 
never have been, and that in one sense it doesn't 
matter anyway. What matters is having at least a 
handful of people to whom the love of God and 
the love of their neighbour matter more than 
anything else in the world. From this all the 
aches and pains people fuss about so tediously— 
the new paganism, the empty churches, the crude 
morals, and the stifling materialism—would take 
their cure. 

Supposing that there is in the Church of 
England such a handful of people (and there are 
signs that there is), then they are bound ‘to ask 
themselves where at the moment their vocation 
lies. It has never been more important for the 
Church in this country or in other countries to 
disentangle itself gently from the clutches of the 
State, and reassert its mystical affiliation. Only by 
spirituality is it of any genuine service to the 
State. Only by turning its back on diplomacy can 
ii speak with the honesty that is required. To give 
an example, during the past ten years it should 
have been condemning racialism for the blas- 
phemous nonsense it is until it was hoarse with 
the effort. It knew, for its best sons had told it, 
what was happening in South Africa, but found 
itself constrained to wait silently until the State 
got around to noticing the wind of change. It 
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should not be the lot of the Holy Spirit to have 
to wait upon Mr. Macmillan. 

In case any reader is thinking ‘Ah hah! She 
means Disestablishment!’ let me say that I don’t. 
I suspect Disestablishment is as much of a dead 
duck as nationalisation. The best argument for 
it—the fate of the 1928 Prayer Book—falls to 
pieces when one reflects that it wasn’t a very good 
Prayer Book anyway, and the strategy of pushing 
it through the Commons was abominably 
handled by the Christians of the day. 


Letter of the Law 












The fact is that the only disestablishment that 
counts is a disestablishment of the heart, a rea- 
lisation that acceptance of privilege is not only 
unchristian, but in view of the Church’s spiritual 
and eternal pretensions, somewhat comic. Holi- 
ness begins, as always, by accepting the present 
situation, and redeeming that. Observing, with a 
mixture of penitence and wry amusement, our 
past dreams of status, we need to turn patiently 
back to the task of reconstructing our Church 
from the bottom using humbler materials. 


Costly Thy Habit 


By R. A. 


HERE costs are concerned, it is a hard world 

for the citizen who finds himself accused 
in our criminal courts. Assume that he clears 
himself of the charge. Until the recent rumpus 
on the subject his chances of getting his costs 
paid by the prosecution were negligible; nowa- 
days they are only slightly higher. On the other 
hand, if having denied the charge he is found 
guilty, it is virtually certain that, unless he is 
without means, he will be ordered to pay the 
prosecution’s costs. 

The feeling that it is heads I lose, tails ‘They’ 
win, will scarcely be assuaged by a decision in the 
Divisional Court a fortnight ago. A Liverpool 
chauffeur was brought before certain justices 
on a charge of exceeding the speed-limit. The 
court listened to the prosecution evidence but 
before the chauffeur’s solicitor had addressed 
the Bench or called any witnesses to rebut the 
charge, the Chairman announced that the court 
found the case proved. It appears that there had 
been some interruption in the business of the 
court and that on resuming the Bench failed to 
realise that the defendant had not yet had an 
opportunity of putting forward his defence. 


CLINE 


The chauffeur was later fined £2 and it was 
ordered that his licence should be endorsed. 
The defendant appealed to the Divisional 
Court against this obviously abortive decision 
which constituted a breach of the fundamental 
rule of natural justice that both sides in a dis- 
pute should be heard before the dispute is re- 
solved. The Divisional Court readily quashed 
the conviction. But when the defendant’s 
counsel asked for the costs of his application 
(which, all agreed, was necessary and justified) 
he was met with a sympathetic but firm refusal. 
No costs against the justices whose mistake was 
the fons et origo of this costly excursion to the 
Divisional Court—for costs are only awarded 
against justices ‘if they have acted improperly, 
that is to say, perversely or with some disregard 
for the elementary principles which any Court 
ought to obey, and even then only if it is a 
flagrant instance.’ No costs against the prosecu- 
tion who were in no way responsible for the 
justices’ behaviour, took no part in the Divi- 
sional Court proceedings and did not resist the 
application. No costs against anyone. The de- 
fendant had to meet the bill, in order to correct 
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someone else’s mistake, although he had not 
put a foot wrong himself. 

This unsatisfactory result apparently stemmed 
from the fact that the method of appeal was by 
way of certiorari, a prerogative order whose 
especial purpose is the protection of the Queen’s 
subjects. Why the principles governing the 
award of costs should depend upon the method 
of appeal resorted to, lawyers may perhaps be 
able to explain. But the Liverpool chauffeur 
may well have wondered why our laws require 
the whole cumbersome process of resorting to 
the Divisional Court, whether by way of 
certiorari or any other high-sounding method, 
if no one disputes that there has been a mani- 
festly unjust trial. 

* 

IN VIEW of the present inquiries into the Police 
Force by the Royal Commission, the publica- 
tion of Lord Justice Devlin’s lectures, The 
Criminal Prosecution in England,* is particularly 
timely. In it he examines the prosecution for 
crime from arrest until arraignment: that is, the 
rights and duties of the Crown and the accused 
while the case for the prosecution is being pre- 
pared for trial. The author is specially qualified 
to observe, from his well-sited judicial eyrie, the 
peculiar decays and renewals within the sphere 
of the English criminal law, and expounds, in 
admirably lucid prose, both the system itself 
and how it is that parts of the system come to 
Operate in a wholly altered and sometimes 
opposite direction from that originally intended. 
In this area of the law surprisingly much is un- 
written, although ‘there is a constant drift, al- 
ways in the same direction, from unfettered 
administrative action to regulate judicial pro- 
ceeding’; the longer it remains vague. the better, 
provided that the executive continues to act 
judicially; at any rate this seems to suit the 
English character. At the moment neither side 
enforces their full rights; if they did—if for 
instance the police arrested too many people on 
suspicion, or if the accused never made state- 
ments to the police—the system would not work. 
As it is, the police, even if not ideal investigators, 
do as a rule possess ‘the ordinary layman’s sense 
of fairness,” and as for the accused, he either 
does not understand his rights or he does not 
want to look like a crook even if he is one. Sir 
Patrick is, perhaps, a little too complacent about 
the police habit of searching premises where ‘the 
accused is as unlikely to insist upon his right to 
immunity from search as he is on his constitu- 
tional right to silence.’ But the accused is not 
cautioned that he need not allow a search; and 
the Wildeblood case, to mention no other, is 
sufficient to cast doubt on the author’s state- 
ment that ‘the absence of judicial regulation 
suggests the lack of need for it.’ 

These lectures were delivered in a country 
whose laws of criminal procedure appear, to put 
it mildly, less than perfect; but the author dis- 
claims any national superiority in the English 
procedure for the blunt reason that the United 
States are far more criminal. The English trial is 
not, of course, primarily an investigation into 
the truth, but a battle to see whether the prosecu- 
tion can prove their case; the ground is littered 
with martial and sporting metaphors. The 
weapons and the rules are adjusted accordingly. 


*(O.U.P., 15s.) 
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THE SCHIZOID STATE 


Sir,—At the risk of adding to the ‘impertinence and 
irrelevance of much modern British criticism’ of the 
South African situation, I would like to point out to 
Mr. Ronald Vincent Smith that his tears for the 
white South African ‘on the knife edge of life and 
death’ are a shade too melodramatic for truth or 
comfort. No one has twisted any arms to force this 
situation on the Afrikaner: it is the tragic outcome 
of his own lack of goodwill {to put it no higher— 
or do I mean lower?) to the other races who inhabit 
his country, an attitude which can only be described 
as stupid. Of course, the white man has a right to 
force the issue of his supremacy to a violent con- 
clusion and this right is in the process of being 
exercised to the hilt in South Africa. Mr. Ronald 
Vincent Smith is a little naive, however, if he thinks 
the rest of the world is somehow in duty bound to 
refrain from comment, or more, and to watch the 
degrading spectacle to its horrible end, happy in the 
knowledge that here were human beings behaving 
humanly and after all the best man won, didn’t he? 
No one who thinks intelligently about apartheid 
considers ‘the establishment of voting equality 
between races’ the solution to all South Africa’s 
problems. In fact, that is, and is admitted to be, of 
the smallest importance. What is of the greatest -im- 
portance, and what evidently Mr. Ronald Vincent 
Smith’s tears have blinded him to, is that human 
beings must be allowed to live as human beings and 
not forced into a permanently humiliated and 
humiliating state of life for no other reason than 
that their skin is pigmented. That they are thus 
forced may indeed be human and ‘no worse than 
what has happened in comparable circumstances in 
the history of any nation,’ but what is the meaning 
of civilisation if every fear-ridden half-witted gang 
of bullies is allowed to get away with the sort of 
suicidal nonsense that is going on in South Africa? 
This is not the best the white man is capable of; 
it is right and proper that other less determinedly 
fatalistic voices are heard than those Mr. Ronald 
Vincent Smith would have us listen to.—Yours faith- 
fully, 
RASHID KARAPIET 
15a Philbeach Gardens, SW5 


* 


Sir,—I read Nicholas Mosiey’s excellent, article on 
South Africa with interest, but I am astonished that 
Ronald Vincent Smith (in his letter last week) should 
feel that ‘South Africa deserves better treatment 
than this especially at the hands of the Spectator 
(my italics), What, | wonder, led Mr. Smith to expect 
a paper which has always spoken up in defence of 
human rights to deal leniently with a Police State 
which passes laws which break marriages, separate 
children from their parents, and which condones 
the wholesale slaughter of unarmed men, women 


and children? If Mr. Smith reads his Spectator 
regularly, he must be aware of all this, and much 
more. 

To suggest that we (Mr. Mosley and others who 
feel as he does, with Mr. Smith thrown in for good 
measure?) should ‘abstain from the smarter forms 
of superiority’ and ‘preserve a certain respect when 
we speak of South Africa’ sounds like the cheap 
gibe of one who is callously indifferent to the fate 
of millions of people already oppressed beyond 
endurance.—Yours faithfully, 

EVELYN SEYMER 
Coleraines, Little Baddow, Chelmsford, Essex 


THE AVERSION TREATMENT 


Sir.—I have always been happy on previous occa- 
sions to write to you under my own name and that | 
cannot on this occasion do so is because it involves 
admission that I am an alcoholic. The ignorance, 
moral disgust and misunderstanding that surrounds 
what the World Health Organisation now acknow- 
ledges to be an illness is such that I, and more im- 
portant my family and associates, would be damaged 
and the many who place great confidence in my in- 
tegrity and ability seriously worried. ‘Once a drunk, 
always a drunk’—is a familiar enough half-truth. It 
is true that there is no cure for alcoholism and there- 
fore that a recovered alcoholic can never drink again 
if he wishes to keep sobriety but the implication more 
universally accepted—that an alcoholic must break 
out and lose his sobriety—is utterly false. 

Because of the widely differing- experiences and 
approaches of alcoholics to their problem an 
alcoholic can speak for himself only and neither Mr, 
Roberts, your contributor, nor I do more than this. 

I am forty-five years of age. As an undergraduate 
at Cambridge I was a regular social drinker and 
towards the end of the war years I was a heavy 
drinker. By 1954 drinking had become a continuing 
problem to me in various departments of life. While 
some still undoubtedly regarded me as successful in 
my field I knew I was declining rapidly morally, 
physically and intellectually. I was getting drunk 
when I least wanted to do so, I had become com- 
pletely powerless over alcohol, and if I were to sur- 
vive something had to be done quickly. 

I was fortunate in having a doctor who under- 
stood alcoholism to be an illness. He directed me to 
a Harley Street specialist whom I now know to have 
a very considerable knowledge of alcoholism. 

He wished me to enter his private nursing home 
for aversion treatment. The fees he quoted were very 
high and my thinking, which was quite off-beam, 
convinced me at that time that the man was a 
charlatan. Moreover I was terrified of meeting any- 
one in the Home who might know me—as though 
I did not acquaint the world daily with my excessive 
drinking! 

I did not go, but some few weeks later a casual 
acquaintance persuaded me to go to an AA meeting. 
Fortunately I was ready for it. Without plumbing 
the depths experienced by some I had an over- 
whelming desire to stop drinking and I was able to 
admit without any reservation that I was powerless 
over alcohol. 

I heard the widely differing stories of many men 
and women drawn from all walks of life and I re- 
cognised in some of them situations and experiences 
which applied to me, To be able to talk about the 
problem openly gave me a wonderful sense of relief. 

I have attended regularly for some years and I have 
never come across ‘too much smug, Buchmanite, “I- 
was-a-drunkard-once-and-look-at-me-now” business.’ 

Certainly, speakers refer to the days of their 
drinking but it is entirely contrary to the whole of 
the conception of the fellowship to think or talk in 
terms of ‘and-look-at-me-now.’ Perhaps the most 
encouraging statement made to any new member is 
that made by someone who has ceased drinking for 
some twelve or more years. He“explains to the new 
member that as alcoholism is incurable and can only 
be arrested every member is in exactly the same 
position—old or new he is just one drink away from 
being a drunk. It is not the eighth drink that an 
alcoholic must avoid—it is the first. 

Encouraged by the example of others I was en- 
abled each twenty-four hours not to take that first 
drink. Within three weeks I had lost the physical 
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urge and as over some years my capacity for clear 
thought has improved I have achieved a contented 
sobriety. 

Drink has become something quite abstract to me. 
I enjoy pouring drinks for others. Guinness is good 
for you, but not for me. But there is a world of dif- 
ference between contentment and complacency. 

Thinking is capable of great change and it is to be 
sure that I do not become smug that I attend re- 
gularly AA meetings to remind myself that I'm just 
one drink away and to help in any way I can those 
who suffer from the same disease. 

An alcoholic who arrests his illness is under no 
disability save perhaps at the club house and it has 
its advantages in days of high taxation.—Yours 
faithfully, 

oO. D. A. 
London 


HOMOSEXUAL PROSECUTIONS 


Sir,—Largely owing to your efforts and those of 
other liberal-minded journals, the persecution of 
homosexual people is entering upon a new and milder 
phase. It is none the less cruel. Some two years ago 
I addressed you with details of a particularly bad 
case in rural Somerset. I am proud to remember that 
as a direct result of that letter, the Homosexual Law 
Reform Society was formed. It seems to have per- 
suaded many authorities—why do lawyers never see 
the defects of their own laws?—that it is not only 
cruel, but ridiculous to lock up homosexuals together 
in close confinement. Instead, this sort of thing now 
happens: A friend of mine gave-a lift to two men 
who sat in the back of his car. What took place there 
I do not know, but after police spies had appeared 
on the scene in a powerful and expensive limousine, a 
fine and binding-over were imposed upon them. My 
friend, who was never accused of taking any part in 
the affair, was charged with being an accessory. He 
pleaded not guilty. For months the usual long and 
costly trials followed, ending with days of argument 
at Quarter Sessions, and a two and a half hour re- 
tirement of the jury, During this protracted period 
the accused understandably rather lost his head, and 
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Divers helmets, a reflection of 


THIS YEAR THE WORLD will use over 1,000 million tons 
of oil. In 1970, international petroleum economists 
reckon at least 1,800 million tons will be needed. 

To meet such a demand it is necessary to find new 
sources of crude oil. To meet such a demand, in full and 
in time, it was necessary to start looking for these sources 
long before 1960. It was also considered prudent to look 
beyond the limits of the land. 

This is why, since February, 1954, a British Petroleum 
team, in association with French interests, has been prob- 
ing the oil-bearing potentialities of the rock beneath the 


waters of the Persian Gulf - first by underwater survey 
and later from the mobile drilling barge ““ADMA Enter- 
prise”. 

In 1958 their first test well struck oil. Since then two 
further wells have been completed and BP is preparing to 
produce crude oil commercially from the new field. 

This means that, when a 20 mile submarine pipeline to 
a tanker loading jetty on Das Island has been completed, 
BP will have, for the world, a new source of oil. 

This submarine operation is indeed a visible symbol of 
the fact that BP believes in ‘hats off to tomorrow’. 
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tried to commit suicide, He was for some time in 
hospital at the public expense. He was then found 
guilty and fined £10, The cost of all this to the State 
must have been several thousand pounds and we 
have the spectacle of a large number of presumably 
intelligent and highly paid men occupying themselves 
for days considering whether or not a man permitted 
an offence said to take place all the time at some 
schools, and sometimes at all schools. What will 
posterity think of us? 

If anybody really wants to know how childish we 
are, I will take him to a public convenience in 
Bristol where a mirror is fixed to the ceiling so that 
a police spy may stand outside and see what is going 
on within, As any passing woman or child can take 
the place of the police, I complained to them, but 
no notice was taken, and this entertainment is still 
available to the citizens of Bristol—Yours faithfully, 

R. D. REID 
8 Chamberlain Street, Wells 


ZIONIST LOBBY 


Sir,—If you were not always so quick to find fault 
with anything that Israel does (or, in this case, does 
not do), you would have realised that your post- 
script to Mr. D. R. Elston’s letter in your issue of 
May 13 is meaningless. Damnant quod ‘non intel- 
ligunt! You infer that the International Court of 
Justice is the be-all and end-all of the Suez Canal 
dispute. Would that it were! In fact, the ICJ is sub- 
ordinate to the Security Council, to which Israel has 
on many occasions taken her case. 

If Israel took her case to the ICJ and won. ‘t 
(there is every.reason to believe that she might), she 
has no guarantee that its findings would be carried 
out. The United Nations recognises that each 
Member State undertakes to comply with the de- 
cisions of the Court in any case to which it is a party. 
But if any party to a case fails to perform its obli- 
gations under the judgment rendered by the Court, 
the other party may have recourse to the Security 
Council, which may make recommendations or de- 
cide upon measures to give effect to the judgment 
(Everyman's United Nations, 1956 ed., p. 37). Then, 
of course, we go round in a vicious circle and come 
back to where we started. Even the Security Council 
is not infallible. The resolution which the Council 
adopted on September 1, 1951, and which was again 
put to the vote on March 29, 1954—calling upon 
Egypt *. . . to terminate the restrictions on the pas- 
sage of international commercial shipping and goods 
through the Suez Canal, wherever bound... ’ 
(Security Council, 2322)—is still ignored. Why should 
not an ICJ resolution likewise be ignored? 

Incidentally, quid pro quo, is there any significance 
in the fact that the Arab States have not abided by 
the several resolutions passed by the Security 
Council towards the solution of their own most 
vexing problem—namely, the integration of the 
Arab refugees in their host countries? It takes two 
to make a quarrel, but one always has the louder 
voice.—Yours faithfully, 

MEIR PERSOFF 
18 St. Gabriel’s Road, NW2 


‘THE TROJANS’ 

Sir,—As one of the ‘voices of dissent’ defended by 
Mr. David Cairns in your issue of May 13, I cannot 
refrain from heartily echoing his criticism of the 
‘primitive negligence’ surrounding the present re- 
vival of The Trojans at the Royal Opera House. 

We were dismissed in other sections of the press 
as ‘resentful hooligans,’ and our spontaneous out- 
burst of protest was clearly mistaken for an attack 
on the conductor. But if our critics had listened a 
little more carefully they would have heard a large 
number of ‘shames’ among the ‘boos,’ for there was 
more in our hearts than mere hooliganism. 

We simply could not believe that the magic of the 
Royal Hunt and Storm, at last in its rightful place, 
should be squandered for lack of explanation in 
the programme. The replacement of the mime of 
1958 by the bronze horse previously seen at Troy was 
a baffling piece of economy, which can only have 
added to the bewilderment of those seeing the opera 
for the first time. 

This sweeping assumption—that everyone in -the 


audience knows his Royal Hunt so well that he will 
listen with his eyes shut—seems to typify the sort 
of thoughtlessness deplored by Mr. Cairns. There 
must always be a ‘first time’ for everyone, and it is 
the duty, surely, of any opera house to help the 
beginner find his way rather than to flatter their 
regular clientéle by not telling them what they know 
(or pretend to know) already. The Royal Hunt is a 
marvel of pictorial music, and neither carelessness 
nor musical snobbery should deprive newcomers of 
guidance to its magic.—Yours faithfully, 

NIGEL SISSON 
22a Newton Road, W2 


* 


Sir,—Is not David Cairns, arch-kicker over the 
traces and noted upsetter of orthodox apple carts, 
in some danger of conforming, of finding himself in 
step with the rest of the platoon? It is no longer 
exactly original to beat the drum for Berlioz or to 
congratulate Covent Garden on providing the 
English musical public with ‘an undreamed-of 
masterpiece of epic drama and a staggering profu- 
sion of exquisite music’ which academic critics have 
conspired to suppress, whatever may have been true, 
or untrue, three years ago. 

To bring us down to earth I would like to ask him 
one question: The Trojans is of course largely 
concerned with the dream of founding Rome. Can 
he deny that the theme song which Berlioz provided 
for the greatest of cities (the Trojans’ march) is a 
jingle so suburban that neither Wagner nor Verdi 
would have spat on it?—Yours faithfully, 

GEORGE RICHARDS 
Blenheim, Mount Pleasant Road, Poole 


CHRISTIAN SCIENTIST ATTITUDES 


Sir,—In his review of Mr. Maurice Collis’s book on 
Lady Astor (Spectator, May 6), Mr. Angus Wilson 
suggests that it was owing to their being Christian 
Scientists that the Astors and Lord Lothian advo- 
cated a policy of appeasement toward Hitler in the 
Thirties. This odd thesis is confronted by the simple 
fact that the Christian Science Monitor, through that 
same period, consistently opposed any form of 
appeasement. 

There were differences of opinion among Christian 
Scientists, as among members of other religious 
groups, as to the best way of dealing with Hitler; 
but it is worth remembering that some Christian 
Scientists in Germany went to prison and concentra- 
tion camp for their opposition to. Nazism.—Yours 
faithfully, 

GEITH A. PLIMMER 
Christian Science Committees on Publication 
for Great Britain and Ireland, Donington House, 
30 Norfolk Street, Strand, WC2 


BLACK AND WHITE 
Sir,—A friend of mine recently applied fur a job 
with London Transport cleaning railway carriages 
at night—a post for which there can rarely be too 
many applicants. He is an educated man, a fluent 
speaker of several Middle Eastern languages, well 
built and equable tempered. His application was 
refused, apparently because of his pigmentation. He 
is white and his rivals, the majority of whom were 
employed, were all coloured. Does London Transport 
operate some kind of reverse colour bar by which 
some jobs are regarded as too menial for any but 
the new black proletariat?—-Yours faithfully, 

JOHN MACAULAY 
Carrisbrooke Cottage, NW3 


KIPLING AND RIDER HAGGARD 


Sir,—I have been commissioned to write a book to 
be entitled Rudyard Kipling and Rider Haggard : 
The Story of a Friendship. 1 should appreciate hear- 
ing from persons who have any material or recollec- 
tions bearing upon the friendship. I should also be 
grateful for information leading to periodical reports 
of public meetings at which both men appeared.— 
Yours faithfully, - 

MORTON N. COHEN 
c/o Chase Manhattan Bank, 

46 Berkeley Square, W1 
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Bang! 
Bang! 


Fro TIME TO TIME somebody explodes 
on paper against newspaper critics and 
criticism; 2]most always an offended writer, 
painter, film director or other vulnerable 
creator. This battle is historic, perpetual 
and bloody—sometimes literally so—like 
ove Wars of the Roses and the War of the 
xes. 


Perfectly natural and absolutely ex- 
cellent. It releases adrenalin and teaches 
the critics a lesson . . . Whenever the 
running fight breaks out anew my first 
instinct, I must say, is to side with the 
artist against the professional marksman 
—though with melancholy, for it is like 
watching a duel between an eager young 
lover and a cruel Sir Jasper. 


A 
natnlo 

But first sympathies tend to wilt a bit 
when the first furious shots have been fired. 
Sir Jasper, as often as not, is seen to be 
aiming at his opponent’s legs. And the 
offended painter, novelist or singer, skip- 
ping frantically to and fro, makes perhaps 
such extravagant claims for his sanctity as 
an artist that we suddenly realise that the 
critic can be an artist, too—with duties to 


his public which are not simply those of a 
reverent thumb index. 


Who, seriously, denies that? Do all the 
readers of The Observer, for instance 
(would you?) regard its critical pages as a 
Baedeker to the books they intend to read, 
the plays they ought to see? If so, then 
half the thinking world is a better man 
than me. I read reviews to know what’s 
going on, to show some spark of con- 
sciousness among daunting strangers and 
. home ... and for the sheer happy hell 
of it. 


Take Maurice Richardson, watching and 
commenting on the T.V. screen. Is he un- 
fair? Sometimes, inevitably. But do not the 
involutions of his mind and the flicker of 
his wit give far more to the enjoyment of 
television than ever they take away? A. 
Alvarez, yen at poetry behind his 
blank, bland initial—you or I may not 
agree with his view of Yeats, but we must 
read him. C. A. Lejeune with her real and 
human understanding; Philip Toynbee with 
his deep, bass prose; the perceptive John 
Davenport on novels . . . Peter Heyworth 
on music—‘‘every observation sensitive 
and telling’ says that celebrated critic- 
whacker Walter Legge of The Philhar- 
monia. 


No room or time for more. But next 


Sunday, all the room and time in the 
world—if you’re taking The Observer. 


J.B.L. 






; 











Theatre 


Malaria Dream 


By ALAN BRIEN 


Ross. (Theatre 
Haymarket.) 
Our first sight of T. E. 
Lawrence in Terence 
Rattigan’s ‘dramatic por- 
trait?’ is when he is 
marched into the adju- 
tant’s office, in his post- 
war disguise as Aircraft- 
man J. H. Ross of the 
Royal Air Force, to face 
a charge of being absent 
without leave for fifteen 
minutes. From that moment to the end, the play 
belongs to Ross/Lawrence/Guinness—the last 
mask seeming to be as much a part of the man 
as the other two. Too much has been made in 
the past by critics (including me) of Alec Guin- 
ness’s facelessness. It is true that to watch him 
in his dressing-room (as I did once during the 
run of Hotel Paradiso), removing his make-up 
and carefully placing his wig, his eyebrows, and 
his moustache one by one on the head of a cloth 
dummy, is to be audience at what seems a sinis- 
terly underplayed conjuring trick. There is one 
expressive head without a body—and there is 
another body with only the outline of a head. 
But once the cream has been wiped across the 
skin, a strong, individual, memorable face grad- 
ually appears like a photograph in a developing 
tray. What is revealed is Easter Island rather 
than Easter egg. Guinness’s nose has more finely 
drawn French elegance than Lawrence’s Anglo- 
Saxon blob and his darker eyes protrude under 
froggier hoods than Lawrence’s light; deepset 
boy-scout stare. But both have that champing 
jaw which curves like a clergyman’s collar, the 
long camel runnel beneath the nostrils, and the 
thin, ironic, scimitar lips. In a play like this it is 
sheer academic pedantry to insist that the 
audience should attempt to dissociate the histori- 
cal Lawrence from Mr. Rattigan’s impressionist 
sketch. The remarkable resemblance of’ Guinness 
to Lawrence is part of the impact of the words 
and situations and players on the stage—and that 
resemblance accelerates the terminal velocity of 

Ross’s punch. 

As the Lawrence of 1922, Guinness gives him- 
self the coarsely, handsomely tough face of a 
professional footballer; like the carelessly-baked, 
porous-brick copy of some fine china original. 
His body is short and squat and underslung with 
a low centre of gravity in the seat of his pants. 
He is a man who has retracted his soul the way a 
tortoise retracts its head—only the clumsy, ugly 
uniform is allowed to be touched in this world 
of jovial room-mates, sharp-eyed sergeants and 
pip-squeak officers. But even this shell is sensitive 
and Guinness brilliantly conveys the shivers of 
the shy man nudged on a bruise. 

The main section of the play takes place in a 
flashback to Arabia recalled in a malaria dream. 
Here is Lawrence in his late twenties—several 
pounds, and skins, thinner. This is Guinness in 
his Herbert Pocket mood, gayly sportive and un- 


Royal, 





calloused by experience, showing off like a bright 
child who never knows when to stop. Death and 
boredom and exhaustion and danger and admira- 
tion give him that leathery resilience of a 
Napoleon or a Cesar. He can still bend without 
breaking. The opening of the second act sees 
Lawrence at the height of his powers when he 
meets General Allenby and accepts the official 
direction of his desert war. Guinness’s control 
of his technique at this moment is so masterly as 
to be almost insulting—his cocky walk, his sub- 
merged giggles, his metallic repartee, his offhand 
charm is adopted half to win over the brass-hat 
and half to entrance us. The dramatic crisis of 
the play comes when Lawrence is captured by 
the shrewd epicene Turkish Governor and 
flogged, fingered and bloodied into admitting to 
himself his own horrible pleasure in being man- 
handled. (‘I remembered smiling idly at him, for 
a delicious warmth, probably sexual, was welling 
through me,’ wrote Lawrence, ‘and then he flung 
up his arm and hacked me with the full length of 
his whip into my groin.’) Guinness afterwards, 
in a daring stroke, drags himself off stage left 
with an almost ludicrous foot-trailing undulation 
like a slow-motion sand dance which is superbly, 
unbearably, improbably convincing. 

There are many other aspects of Guinness’s 
performance which I would like to have described 
—the way, for instance, he conveys the sensation 
of a man anaesthetised by slaughter not by sinking 
into a trance but by thawing painfully out of one. 
Throughout the play, to the discomfiture of those 
critics who prefer to discover performances which 
do not exist rather than to evaluate those which 
do, Guinness plays like a highly conscious vir- 
tuoso. But to concentrate on the acting suggests 
that the play itself is simply transparent, raw 
material. This is not so—Mr. Rattigan, if any- 
thing, has always dressed and cooked and stuffed 
and sauced his material too elaborately. Ross is 
engrossing drama. 

To object that each climax always erupts at 
the inevitable point, that every joke releases a 
moment of tension and slackens the thread for 
the next sharp tug, that scene after scene turns 
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the hero through a different angle ot vision, that 
the entire play has been painstakingly carpen- 
tered, caulked and painted before being launched 
—this is to fall into the heresy of The Superiority 
of the Unmade Play. There are still some drama- 
tists who do not need Joan Littlewood. It is also 
to confuse hindsight with insight. Now we can 
all see that these threads were obvious links in 
the Lawrence story, but would we have found 
them ourselves in the enormous tangled cocoon 
of the Lawrence myth? 

I do not myself believe that the [urkish Gov- 
ernor of Deraa was Machiavellian enough to 
have plotted the r.pe of Lawrence as a way of 
debauching his will (Lawrence’s own account can 
just possibly bear tnis interpretation), but drama- 
tically it makes a horrendous centre to the web 
of his strange, camouflaged life. And in stage 
terms, it imposes a convincing pattern on what 
otherwise would have been simply 4 sequence of 
exciting and intriguing events. Sometimes Mr. 
Rattigan does cheat. | do not complain of the 
bodyguard who will not speak t the infidel 
Englishman so that Mr. Rattigaa can build up 
anticipation of the moment of general triumph 
symbolised by this small human victory. But it 
is sheer trickery to avoid allowing the bodyguard 
to speak to his Moslem companions too, simply 
for the sake of the eventual contrast. But such 
legerdemain is far outbalanced by innumerable 
genuine displays of craftsmanship which are felt 
without being noticed—such as the short speech 
in which‘the slimy fellow-aircraftman who un- 
masks him describes how he once saw Lawrence 
in Paris backing ‘ever so shyly’ into the limelight. 

Ross could have been a greater play (which 
play couldn’t—except for Antony and Cleo- 
patra?), but only by being a different play. Unless 
the real Lawrence was abandoned altogether, | 
do not see how his life could be staged with less 
fiction and more integrity Ideally, | would have 
liked to see Mr. Rattigan take the essence of 
Lawrence and then begin to work outwards, 
ignoring facts and relying on his own imaginative 
identification with the spirit of the man. But I 
find it hard enough to review plays—Mr._ Ratti- 
gan must be allowed to write his own 

Much of the surface gloss on Ross, which has 
provoked some critics by being impervious to 
their pickaxes, seems to have been added by the 
director, Glen Byam Shaw. Though continually 
intelligent and sympathetic to the play, Mr. Shaw 
has perhaps too heavily underlined several inci- 
dents and certainly overproduced the early ser- 
vice comedy. But on the whole he has created a 
wonderfully accurate period atmosphere (though 
he should not allow his author to confuse the 
CB and the CBE) with all the unknown faces 
looking as if they had been borrowed from old 
newspapers and al] the famous ones seeming to 
be reincarnations. Harry Andrews as Allenby and 
Anthony Nicholls as Storrs were marvellously 
skin-tight and lifelike without ever seeming im- 
personations. Geoffrey Keen, as the terrible Turk, 
for once was allowed to cease being the decent 
type he usually plays—and what a telling stroke 
of production to allow that pot belly to shine so 
grossly! Mark Dignam had an almost impossible 
role: how to play the hammy Auda Abu Tayi 
without seeming like a demon king in burnt 
cork? Altogether the best-acted, best-written 
play in London. 
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Opera 


Publishing Wrongs 


By DAVID CAIRNS 


‘I aM certain that I have 
written a great work. 
Now let discouragement 
and delay do what they 
will; nothing can take 
away the fact that the 
work is in existence.’ So 
wrote Berlioz on com- 
pleting The Trojans. But 
he was wrong; in a real 
and cruelly ironic sense 
his opera did not exist. 
It was not merely that he 
heard .cot a note of Part One, and of Part Two 
only a truncated version with reduced orchestra. 
Wagner had to wait sixteen years while 
The Ring piled up on his desk, dead tomes alive 
only in his own raging brain. There is no evidence 
that Mozart heard his last three symphonies. 

But to Berlioz’s work was denied even 
posthumously the bare right of existence: it was 
never published. Even when a lawsuit was 
brought by his executors the pachydermatous 
firm of Choudens, after rootling in its basement, 
could not stir itself to do more than engrave and 
print the full score; it was not put on sale, and to 
this day, long after copyright has expired, it 
remains unpublished. (The orchestral parts hired 
this year were riddled with errors, and rehearsal 
time had to be squandered putting them right.) 
There is no more extraordinary case in musical 
history of the strangling of art by commerce. If 
M. Malraux really wants to do something for da 
gloire he will arrange for official publication of 
The Trojans at the State’s expense. 

The consequences of this virtual suppression 
of Berlioz’s greatest work have been enormous. 
Boschot, wrong as only he knew how to be, 
could hardly have got away with his famous 
canard—‘plus Spontinien que spontané’—if its 
beauties had been perused and known. Would 
Stravinsky still be applying to Berlioz the 
damning distinction between ‘instrumentation’ 
and instrumental thought if he could study The 
Trojans? The Septet, in its complete fusion of 





scoring and music, in the inevitability with which © 


flutes in octaves, low horns and bass drum in- 
carnate the musical idea, would alone be enough 
to show him that in Berlioz at his best and 
maturest the orchestra is as integral to the music 
as in any work of Beethoven. That ‘the first thing 
we notice about a work [of his] is its instrumenta- 
tion’ merely shows how little his work is under- 
stood. Berlioz’s reputation as a brilliant orchestra- 
tor has come about because, to the man who is 
bewildered by everything else about him, the 
‘orchestration’ is the one feature he thinks he can 
grasp with certainty. But such a failure of com- 
prehension could not have survived a study of 
Berlioz’s masterpiece. 

Thanks to Covent Garden the days of such 
blindness are numbered, in England at least. The 
tragedy of The Trojans has almost run its course. 
If the French Government or, perhaps less 
utopianly, one of those admirable ‘pirate’ firms 





in America, can be persuaded to issue the full 
score, justice, as far as is possible, will at last 
have been done. Already no serious musician 
has any longer, if he ever had, any excuse for 
trotting out the stale, pale ghosts of critical patter 
that were never much more than prejudice and 
obscurantism in borrowed cap and gown. The 
Trojans has its inequalities, but if they strike us 
at first more forcibly than the inequalities of 
The Ring, that is because the Berliozian style 
is less familiar than the Wagnerian and the work’s 
structure, with its partial division into separate 
‘numbers’ and its frequent formal closes, makes 
us demand to be persuaded and convinced afresh 
by each section of the music. It is an objection 
that fades as we grow into the idiom of the work. 

What can be done to make it better at Covent 
Garden? Ideally, new sets and costumes con- 
ceived by a designer of genius in the spirit and 
style of Claude; perhaps no less ideally, Madame 
Callas as Cassandra. More practically, a Cassan- 
dra who unites Miss Shuard’s splendid energy to 
a more fiery temperament and a voice which is 
strong and full in the mezzo-soprano range. We 
are committed to the present décor, but there 
are ways in which some of its more headlong 
disasters could be corrected. We badly need a 
new horse; the present cardboard two-dimen- 
sional animal, by Kellogg out of Frankenstein, 
is ripe for the knackers. Something must be done 
about the chorus costumes in Part One; at the 
moment they are grouped, with a perverse in- 
genuity amounting to genius, so as to afford the 
greatest possible clash of colours. The ballet 
boys should be fed on pigs’ knuckles and 
raw steak and sent on a commando course to 
North Wales before they next venture to per- 
form before Priam and his court. The cyclorama 
in the last scene should be furnished with its 
picture of the Capitol to conform with Dido's 
vision and the stage directions; Berlioz’s idea may 
not be perfect or easily realisable, but it is better 
than nothing, which is literally what Covent 
Garden offers for its final curtain. If the Royal 
Hunt is to be played against a drop curtain (and 
I am not persuaded that the musical advantages 
of having the brass on stage are great enough to 
justify it), let it at least be a curtain neutral and 
not explicitly antithetical to the mood of the 
music; but better still a new drop curtain repre- 
senting some Poussin-like scene of forest land- 
scape. And for the scene in the tent of AEneas, 
lighting which does some justice to the wonder- 
ful conception of Hector ‘recalled for a moment 
to life by the will of the gods, then sinking back 
into oblivion, his mission accomplished.’ 

In such and similar ways we might still get, 
even within the context of the old. production, a 
representation reasonably faithful to Virgil and 
Berlioz, ‘not unbecoming men that strove with 
gods.’ On the musical side the disposition of the 
procession with the Trojan Horse must be revised 
and the microphones abandoned; at the moment 
there is no climax. We need clearer diction from 
most of the singers concerned; most of Dent's 
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translation fully bears hearing, and in this opera 
words matter. In the Laocoon scene the chorus 
and the principals need to be regrouped towards 
the front of the stage, so as to give the ensemble 
the chance of cohesion and tension it lacks. The 
voice of Mercury ought to be entrusted to the 
best bass in the company; a kind of cavernous, 
Warrington Minge wobble amplified by mega- 
phone is a risibly inadequate approximation to the 
divine summons that tears Aeneas from the arms 
of his queen. With the pres:nt AZneas and Dido 
we are probably as well off as we can hope to be. 
Jon Vickers has deepened his understanding of 
the part; the farewell to Ascanius in Act 3 
has moving and truly heroic dignity. If a producer 
can convert his natural sense of stage freedom 
from casualness to presence and authority he will 
become an almost perfect 4Eneas. Kerstin Meyer, 
it must honestly be said, is a long way still from 
the Dido of Virgil and Berlioz. But although her 
big, creamy voice has so little edge and attack 
that the dramatic recitatives in Acts 4 and 5 
were almost whoily beyond her scope, her sing- 
ing of Dido’s more lyrical music improved so 
remarkably throughout the revival that I ended 
by being convinced. On the last night of all her 
“Adieu, fire cité’ was superb—restrained yet 
charged to heartbreaking, finely drawn, truly 
classical, full of that spirit of which it has been 
said, of Poussin, that there lies beneath it ‘not 
frozen or stilted emotions, but passions too great 
to be expressed in any other way.’ 


Television 


The Funny Men 


By PETER FORSTER 


OF 


THE most overrated comic in 
the business at present is Tony 
Hancock. During the past two 
years his technique has streng- 
thened immeasurably; he has 
learned to relax, to time per- 
fectly that endearing little smile 
of self-mockery with which 
to puncture his own bombast, and all in all he 
has become a brilliant comic actor, working with- 
in a framework provided by writers exceptionally 
skilled and sympathetic towards his capabilities. 

But to read most of what is being written in 
praise of him, one would think he was a common 
denominator of the national persona, the Mitty- 
self of the middle class, symbol of our Little 
Man frustrations. This seems to me nonsense. He 
has not yet come near Chaplin’s depth of implicit 
social criticism, and as for the struggles with 
bureaucracy—these are simply contemporary 
variations on a formula as old as any in the music 
hall. 

Hancock is, in fact, an extremely talented and 
professional comedian who can be most accur- 
ately compared with Jack Benny. Both score 
mainly with lines that are almost straight; where 
the wisecrackers would make a joke, they can 
get the laugh by saying “Yes.” Both have immense 
personal charm, need to act inside a story- 

(Continued on page 736) 








STE E [—REPORT TOW 


The battle for exports: 


Steelmen 


ast year, over half Britain’s exports were steel or goods made from Steel. 
So the steel industry has a vital part to play in our struggle to maintain 
—or improve—our share in the world’s increasingly competitive export 


markets. 


If past trends continue, the importance of steel in our exports is likély to 
grow even greater—particularly as a very large part of our steel exports 
represent clear profit in the import-export ledger. 


PAID FOR 2} TIMES OVER 


As a result of its post-war development | 


programme - which will have cost over 


£1,000 million by 1962.-—Britain’s steel | 


industry needs only marginal imports of 


pig iron, scrap and steel. But in view of ; 


the limit to the supplies of scrap and to 
the reserves of home ore, it will become 
increasingly dependent on imported iron 
ore. Manganese ore and ferro-alloys 
have also to come from abroad. These 
imports cost about £100 million. 


But this is more than paid for by direct 
exports of iron and steel alone — value £187 
million — without taking into account the steel 
that is exported in manufactured goods - 
estimated value about £165 million. 


Allowing a debit for.our modest indirect | 


imports of steel, the steel industry’s overseas 
earnings are nearly 2} times as great as its 
overseas payments. 


WORLD-WIDE TREND 


Until the 1914 war Britain prospered by. ex- 
porting coal and cotton textiles. Increasing use 


of oil, and the development of textile industries | 


abroad, reduced the demand for Britain’s coal 
and cloth. Over the last 40 years we have had 
to make drastic changes in thé Whole structure 
of our export trade. 

The shift has been to goods such as chemi- 
cals, machinery, ships, cars and other transport 
equipment — mainly gadds made from steel. 


STEEL AS STEEL 


Steel exports as such have not increased nearly 
so steeply. To many newly independent 
countries the possession of.a steel works, 
almost as much as an airline, is the status 
symbol of the nation which has arrived. 

This means increasing competition in export 
markets. But exports to less developed coun- 
tries will probably continue to rise. The type 
of steel exported to these countries, however, 
will probably change towards-products which 


need for their manufacture the complex and | 
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USS. to get an 
eye-opening look , 
at Britain’s modern |) 
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steel industry 





New York in June. That’s when Amerigagiie 
will be rolling up in their thousands at fg 
British Exhibition in New York. And thie 
they'll see an eye-opening display of why : 
Britain’s steel industry can do. me 
Britain led the world in creating pleniif 
| costly plant found in more highly developed low cost steel. It was an Englishman, Besse: 
steel industries. who by inventing his “converter” turned $i 

Britain should not find it difficult to hold from a rarity into an everyday necessity. eae 
her present share of world exports of steel, at Another Englishman, Brearley, disco 
least for the next five years. stainless steel. 

World steel suparse will P robably be about But the accent will be on the moderaill 
45 million tons in 1965: if Britain keeps her : os «nn 
| share of this total, her steel exports will rise by velapments that ase pe Britain righaye _ 
| about 54°% annually — probably rather faster the forefront of steelmaking progress. ™ unt a 

than other exports. One of the highlights of the Exhibition #RR. 
be ‘Ajax’ — a new type of British steel furnmg §ate:stec 


that is giving record outputs, 50% ati Sebints 
normal. @uipf the gi 
New alloy steels have been developed@epast 
use in atomic reactors — including boron i oe 
which absorbs neutrons. ut L 
Visitors to the Exhibition will learn abe et, 
some of the superb things made nowaiajeiatellig: 
with British steel, from sports cars to radio}: 
telescopes and from precision tools td jet 
engines. The steel industry will show the ¥i 
contribution it is making to Britain’s pre 
day prosperity. 





PRICES 


British manufacturers of goods made from 
steel pay Jess for home-produced steel than 
their opposite numbers in America’ and 
Germany. This gives them an important 
advantage in the export markets. 

The future will hold still greater oppor- 
tunities for British exports, especially in the 
under-developed areas of the world. The 
successful exporters will be those who are 
ready to adapt themselves to changing needs 
and trends. In meeting the challenge of the 
*sixties the steel industry has an essential role. 
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Atomic reactor assembly at Dounreay, 
Scotland, described as “‘the most complicated 
stainless steel vessel ever made’’. This and 
other British steel triumphs will be featured at 
the British Exhibition, New York, in June. 
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PBELL ADAMSON, 37, was 
yatil March 1 General Manager of 
Richard Thomas & Baldwin’s Red- 
porn Works at Scunthorpe. Came 
intestee! in 1944, was made General 
Manager in 1957. Has now been 
emted Director and Gen. Manager 


Boor ‘labour aiaiens with 6,000 men 
as in much smaller Redbourn. Says, 
It is impossible to run a works 
properly unless you're using the 
ence of every man in it.” 





es 


ARD JUDGE, 51, joint Manag- 
rector of Dorman L ong (Steel), 
Giesbrough, originally wanted to 
bridges. Left Cambridge with 
ical sciences degree, thought 
ae naking with Dorman Long 
@ be “all right for a few months’’. 
ind it “fascinating’’, has been there 
ef Since, Built Lackenby Universal 
eyeam Mill — most up-to-date in world 
incorporating many new ideas. Says 
tel offers tremendous scope for 
bung.men prepared to werk really 
ard mentally. Own career proves 
S point, 
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JIMMY ROSE, 65, with two sons in 
steel, is Chairman of Redbourn’s 
Works Delegates Committee. A Fitter 
by trade, he joined R.T.B. in 1934. 
Much of the credit for Redbourn’s 
good labour record belongs to him 
and his committee (he has been 
Chairman about 15 years). It deals 
with any trouble a Union cannot solve 
domestically. “‘No matter what hap- 
pens,” says Mr. Rose, “we've a 
method of dealing with it amicably 
before trouble arises. To put it 
bluntly, there’s more of a family 
relationship here.” 


JOHN cbpswrnne, ak blast furnace 





keeper at Dorman Long’s Clay Lane 
plant, was born where the furnaces 
now stand. Did his first shift at 15. 
Looking back he. says, ““We did a 
56-hour week. The sky was the roof. 
No matter what the weather, the fur- 
naces had to be slagged and cast every 
6 hours.”’ Then, a blast furnace pro- 
duced 100 tons a“day. Now, 1,500 
tons. A member of his Trade Union 
Lodge Committee, he says, ““There’s 
a great understanding between the 
management and the men. Nobody 
flies Off the handle.’” 





“In the end you’re dependent on people” 


DAVID BIRD, 45, General Manager 
of Iron and Steel at Stewarts and 
Lloyds, Corby, started in banking, 
soon realised this was not the career 
for him. After a time at Dorman 
Long, took Sheffield degree in metal- 
lurgy. Likes to get broadest possible 
background of information, is Fellow 
of the Institution of Metallurgists, 
holds diploma of British Institute of 
Management. Stresses modern man- 
agement methods. “In the end you’re 
dependent on people. You can only 
run a works of this size through 
co-operation.” 


ISSUED BY THE BRITISH 
IRON AND STEEL FEDERATION 





PAT QUINN, 55, First Teemer on the 
Bessemer Converters at Stewarts and 
Lloyds, Corby, joined at 14 —-so now 
has 41 years’ service behind him. Of 
the old days he says, “It was all hard 
work and sweat. Men wore sweat 
towels and clogs. Now you go home 
much less tired — and a lot cleaner.” 
Relaxation is golf. Has also found 
time, in the past, for a great deal of 
Trade Union work. But says, ““We’ve 
never had a major dispute with 
the management, all the years I’ve 
been here. Everything was settled 
locally.” 





W. D. (BILL) PUGH, 55, son of Sir 
Arthur Pugh (late General Secretary 
of the steelworkers’ Trade Union) 
went to Sheffield University, and in 
1926 to Vickers Works (later English 
Steel Corporation Ltd.) joining the 
Research Dept. Since 1955 has been 
Managing Director of E.S.C. His time 
there marked by growth (he remembers 
their first 100 ton alloy ingot as a 
great event; 300 tons now not un- 
common) and diversification (E.S.C. 
make some 150 ‘standard’ kinds of 
Steel for everything from cars to 
Nuclear Power), 


JOE MIDDLETON, 58, and the son 
of a steel worker, was a variety 
entertainer (top-hat and tails) before 
joining English Steel Corporation in 
1926. “I’ve never regretted it,” he 
says. Started in the foundry and 
is now First Hand Melter in charge 
of an electric arc furnace, respon- 
sible for making steel exactly to 
specification. * ‘It’s creative,’ he says. 
“You've got a feeling you're doing 
something useful.’’ ‘Progress,’ is 
how he sums up his time in E.S.C. - 
bigger and better plant, better work- 
ing conditions. 
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situation, let their stooges seem to be doing most 
of the work. If Hancock sometimes still chases 
the running gag where Benny has learned to let 
it catch up with him, it must be added that the 
younger comic is still developing. When offered 
a midget camera made by the Japs, Hancock 
replied, ‘It’s all right for them—they’re smaller 
than we are!’, the line coming over with a 
benevolent air of triumph I have not seen since 
the late, great, incomparable Sid Field. The only 
query amid the congratulations the Hancock 
series has rightly earned, might be why episodes 
should not be filmed, instead of live with filmed 
or taped inserts (always noticeable) to allow for 
changes? 

Arthur Askey’s new series, Arthur's Treasured 
Volumes (the laboured title enshrines the mystic 
initials ATV, as if it mightn’t have been Arthur's 
Tired Viewing or Askey’s Tedious Vaudeville), 
puts him in semi-dramatic situations, rather in the 
manner of early Bob Hope comedies, reacting to 
lunatics and the like. The trouble is that-Askey 
has never been an actor; he is best when perkily 
himself, the good-humoured sparrow with a 
superb. line in impromptu chirrups. The oldest, 
longest-established of the front-rank funny men, 
he is that rarity, the comic without a comical face 
yet funny in himself. 

The series may improve, but I suspect this kind 
of elaborate ‘cod’ has been better and more suit- 
ably done by Benny Hill, who can imitate any- 
thing and anybody. (In a recent Spectacular he 
caught to a miracle that peculiarly bland and 


worry must be that one day he may run out of 


people. I ich case he can fall back on trying 
to im Peter Cavanagh, whose ability to 
both look exactly like his subjects 
exceeds even the still-missed Florence Desmond’s. 
Why Cavanagh is not seen more often on the 
screen, I do not know: or perhaps he is, and I 
don’t recognise him. 

After Hancock’s scraping violin and Askey’s 
piccolo, the euphonium blast of Jimmy Edwards 
presents less variety. He seems to me overly con- 
fined within the school formula of Whacko! 
though when the joke is funny it is very funny, 
and he does marvels with the duff ones. The 





Nock: Watson 


‘Oscar, some day you will be a very 
controversial figure.’ 


continued ingenuity of his scriptwriters must be 
the point of anxiety, even if. they are Muir 
and Norden. I would have, thought the grand 
bucolic personality could be fitted into other 
formats: what about a Jim’s Inn that would put 
Jimmy Hanley’s bargain-basement-bar in the 
limbo it has long deserved? 

For the rest, all praise to whoever discovers 
the next wave of comedians. But no praise at all 
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to whoever thought of mounting a show called 
Tempo 60 with a compere called Frank Bury, a 
teenage-looking, would-be wisecracker who is like 
some precocious kid called into the room by over. 
fond parents to impress the grown-ups. The friend 
with whom I was enduring this remarked: ‘It’s 
the sort of thing that makes me glad I can’t get 
ITV on my set.’ Later I consulted the manuals: 
it was from BBC. 


Neither Here Nor There 


By ISABEL QUIGLY 


Suddenly, Last Summer. 
(Columbia Theatre.) 
Mr. SAM SPIEGEL, pro- 
ducer of Suddenly, Last 
Summer (director: Joseph 
Mankiewicz; ‘X’ certifi- 
cate), has gone to the odd 
length of putting a notice 
in the press claiming a 
high moral content for 
his film. Might you, per- 
haps, think that a story 
about incest,: homosexu- 
ality and cannibalism was likely to be rather 
unsavoury? How wrong you'd be. All Tennessee 
Williams meant to show in his play-turned-film 
(and he wrote the script himself, with Gore Vidal) 
was that homosexuality, incest, cannibalism and 
the rest were just about as bad as they could be. 
Bad man meets bad end, and doesn’t that auto- 

matically make for a moral attitude? 

I wonder how Mr. Williams feels about having 
Hays Office morality used to advertise what he 
(presumably) considers a serious work?: Bad man 
+ bad end = good morals always strikes me as 
a dubiously moral statement anyway, and irrele- 
vant to a work of art. Bad man may come to a 
bad end in the cause of morality, like the boozers 
in Victorian temperance tales, but:he just as well 
needn’t, and Tennessee Williams is the last per- 
son to herd his sheep and goats into separate 
pens. In his (mostly goatish) stories the endings 
aren’t meant to show the triumph of good, the 
confounding of evil, or even (necessarily) the 
escape of the innocent. They are generally facile 
and foreseeable settlers of human situations, in 
terms of who gets whom. The problem of evil, 
in any strictly moral sense, seems not to worry 
him much. What he says is interpenetrated with 
evil in the sense of decay and dilapidation, delu- 
sion, madness, depravity and aberration of every 
kind; but he draws no moral conclusions, he just 
isn’t interested, isn’t touched, in that way. Nor is 
he big enough to achieve the sort of artistic supra- 
morality of the great artist. 

Anyway, Suddenly, Last Summer seems to me 
not so much moral or immoral as simply a.carica- 
ture; not admirable or deplorable, but absurd. 
The sort of jeu d’esprit someone might think up 
for a literary competition, a story in the manner 
of Tennessee Williams. There are the usual props, 
of course: crazy beauty backed by the power of 
her millions, lowered into or lifted out of the 
screen in a lift.all curlictied ironwork; unctazy 
beauty confined in a vicious convent asylum by 





her jealous aunt, the beautiful millionairess, and 
threatened with a brain operation that will stop 
her trying to remember the truth; garden planted 
to look prehistoric, huge fleshy leaves sprouting 
to hide human monsters; flashbacks to what hap- 
pened last summer—predatory faces plotting the 
unrememberable, the unspeakable, the nth degree 
of awfulness. But what awfulness? Homosex- 
uality? Of course. Incest? Why, naturally. That's 
all chickenfeed, there must be something else, 
Yes, but what else? How titillate an exhaustingly 
sophisticated audience? Cannibalism! Cannibal- 
ism? Yes, cannibalism. Funny, I thought you said 
cannibalism. . . . 

In fact I found Suddenly, Last Summer hollow, 
unproductive, unalive, and above all stagy: not 
cinematic. In everything, what counted was the 
words, the image aroused in the mind; what didn’t 
count was the image put on the screen. How con- 
vey the horror in images? You can’t, and here 
a middle course was taken between realism and 
fantasy that just didn’t do its job at all. Perhaps 
the girl remembering without flashback might 
have aroused a certain degree of the required 
feeling. But the girl’s face looming in the corner 
of the screen as she remembered herself witnes- 
sing the impossible, final horror—that was no 
good. You were neither here nor there, in the 
present or the past, in fact or imagination. One 
small illustration of how it fell between two 
stools: Elizabeth Taylor, as the girl, was meant 
to wear a shockingly, fabulously revealing bath- 
ing suit, the nth degree of enticement: her voice 
shook with shame as she described it, and there 
in the background she appeared, while fifty youths 
slavered at her from behind wire netting, in a 
one-piece suit that, in this age of bikinis, looked 
proper enough for a women’s institute outing. 
Either we should have been shown her, and given 
a shock, or we shouldn’t have been shown her, 
and should have imagined her shock. So it is with 
everything: the best scenes are reminiscences, 
long, rambling, set speeches beautifully spoken, 
mad conjurings of a mistaken past, delusions and 
more delusions. 

To me, the film’s great and only pleasure lay 
in the presence of Katharine Hepburn, infinitely 
stylish and remote, the only one perfectly at home 
among the foliage of her monster-garden, recit- 
ing—almost chanting—speeches of a-kind of 
enchanted absurdity. Beside her, Elizabeth Tay- 
lor, with the impossible task of trying to seem 


“real and solid in such a situation; seemed inevit- 


ably. coarsened, a thick human beside some trans- 
parent creature of enviable and improbable dis- 
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tinction. To see Miss Hepburn again I might even 
sit through the film again; but not for anything 
else about it. Montgomery Clift is his usual pale 
self, sincere and dullish, padding in the wake of 
the horrors and trying to keep everyone calm. 
Mercedes McCambridge, her thundery presence 
gone, is the girl’s twittering idiot mother, and 
Gary Raymond her slackmouthed brother, two 
of the horrible Tennessee Williams relations that 
exist to gadfly round the main characters. 


Ballet 


Somehow it seems typical that the summer of 
sudden occurrences in Spain is 1937. Hasn’t Mr. 
Williams even heard of the Spanish Civil War, 
which would surely have discouraged American 
playboys on holiday? I suppose there must be 
something symbolic even about the date, as well 
as everything else about it; but if there’s one 
thing that’s worrying about symbolism, it’s the 
sneaking feeling that it just doesn’t mean a 
thing. 


Black, White and Grey 


By CLIVE BARNES 


EVERYONE, well, nearly 
everyone, seems in some 
way prejudiced about 
Beryl Grey. This king- 
sized Swan Queen, with 
her round English face 
and round Russian man- 
nerisms, sparks off im- 
mediate controversy, with 
the few sniping whines of 
critics’ bullets being 
heard against an explo- 
sive background roar of 
audience enthusiasm. Her past career has been 
distinguished—the first British baby-ballerina, 
dancing Odette/Odile in Swan Lake on her 
fifteenth birthday; the first British dancer to 


appear at the Bolshoi Theatre; the only dancer, 
I think, to have inspired a poem from a Poet 
Laureate. 

She still has a huge public following, more 
loyal and fervent than that conjured up by her 
contemporary Moira Shearer, or even perhaps 
by her seniors, Markova and Fonteyn. And she 
is still, by the reckoning of ballerinas, young. 
Now in her early thirties, she is just at that age 
where twentieth-century dancers are expected 
either to fade quietly away or to proceed blaz- 
ingly to the summit. (It’s a fascinating thing, but 
no post-Diaghilev dancer has reached the abso- 
lute top before the age of thirty-five.) Yet for all 
this Grey is a strangely inconsistent dancer and 
when she returned to Covent Garden last week 
dancing Swan Lake, stalwartly partnered by 
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Bryan Ashbridge, her performance was a patch. 
work quilt of qualities, with good and bad ip 
almost equal profusion. 

When Grey is at her best, as her back arches 
imperiously, or her great arms swoop down as if, 
at the drop of a feather, they could break g 
Prince’s back in two, or her body yields softly 
into a plastic pose with sculptural rightness, at 
moments like these I only want to ppen my mouth 
and let out a long-drawn oath of admiration if 
not allegiance. No sooner is the oath spoken than 
the image crumbles, while her hands flap use- 
lessly in the wind, her face simpers with an 
artificial radiance that sends quite seven-eighths 
of the audience into a cosy swoon, and her whole 
body—so eloquent five seconds before— 
goes amorphous, losing its classical line. perhaps 
in some misguided effort to emulate the Bolshoi 
plastique. Her acting is abominable, soft and 
sickly for Odette, rapturously coquettish for 
Odile, and all with such basilisk q@illades shot 
to the gallery that until it breaks into cheers 
one fears for its safety. 

How a dancer can be so good and so bad 
within -a twinkling of an enchainement, | fail to 
understand. It is a pity that many of her adverse 
critics, understandably when hard pressed for 
space, tend to level out her black and white quali- 
ties to a,universal grey that sounds like 
mediocrity. Mediocre is one thing this whole- 
hearted dancer is not. On the other hand her 
interpretation of Odette/Odile is shallow while 


her dancing is undisciplined. As a free-lance bal- 


lerina, wandering around the world unhooked 
from her moorings, she lacks the discipline a 
permanent company could give her, and has no 
one to please but herself and her audience. Per- 
haps here is the secret of her inconsistency. 
Mild artistic schizophrenia can also be diag- 
nosed in the Western Theatre Ballet, which 
recently gave a one-night stand at the Royal 
Court Theatre, before embarking for the Théatre 
des Nations in Paris and subsequently a Spanish 
tour. Not seen in London for nearly two years, 
the Western Theatre Ballet now looks in some 
danger of being torn between the eggheads and 
the public. Trying to equate the irreconcilable 
aims of bringing ballet to the people (in this case 
the West Country) and also of being British 
ballet’s self-appointed, but very necessary avant- 
garde, has resulted in a sadly conventional 
chandeliers-and-champagne party piece called 
Bal de la Victoire, which I wrote about a few 
months ago. Also new to London, and this time 
new to me as well, was Peter Darrell’s Chiaros- 
curo, Which could perhaps point the way out 
of the company’s difficulties. A series of dances 
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oe ene Ane oe abeary Milvitie for three couples, set to Milhaud’s Saudades do 
Dr. Alex Comfort Dr. Eric Mendoza Brasil, it is clever (not unpleasantly so) and full 
Dr. D. B. G. Edwards _ Lord Rothschild of fresh, original choreography. Lightly explor- 
Dr. E. T. Hall Mr. H. S. Wolff ing human relationships in an apparently plotless 


ballet—following in the wake of Jerome Robbins 
at a respectful distance—its point needs sharpen- 
ing. Even so, it Was strongly danced, especially 
by a high-jumping little humming-bird, Brenda 
Last, and obviously makes an appeal on more 
than one level. Personally I would like to see 
Western Theatre Ballet based permanently in 
London, but if it wants to continue in its pioneer- 
ing missionary work then Chiaroscuro is the mes- 
sage to hand out at,,its meetings+-not Bal de la 
Victoire. 


The first programme was on 12 May. Each programme 
will be shown three times. 
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Gertrude Stein is a Nice Story 


By JOHN COLEMAN 


‘ uRRAH for gloire!’ said Gertrude Stein, a 
eam of peculiar ambition who finally 
imposed an image of herself on the public con- 
sciousness that had little to do with her forthright 
early aims. She came to Paris with her brother 
Leo in 1903 and didn’t return to ner native land 
—and then only to visit and lecture—till 1934, 
when the fantastic success of the Autobiography 
of Alice B. Toklas encouraged her to make the 
venture. That was when the larger, public legend 
really geew. GERTY GERTY STEIN STEIN IS 
BACK HOME HOME BACK, cried the subtle 
headlines. Miss Stein grew into a universal cele- 
brity, America’s lady Cham and the GI’s Aunt of 
both wars 

But another kind of legend had been accruing 
during those decades of voluntary exile. She was, 
after all, the first of the twentieth-century ex- 
patriates. By the time Hemingway came to call 
(at the suggestion of Sherwood Anderson), she 
had been sitting there at 27 Rue de Fleurus, solid 
as a boulder among her Picassos and Cézannes, 
dispensing tea and talk to visitors, for a good 
twenty years. This side of Gertrude Stein’s exis- 
tence—the richly anecdotal—is well brought out 
in Mr. Brinnin’s valiant, voluminous essay ‘in 
biography.* We hear the story of Hemingway’s 
final defection, of his attack on Anderson (in The 
Torrents of Spring) and on Gertrude herself (‘an 
onion is an onion is an onion, says Robert Jor- 
dan in For Whom the Bell Tolls) in greater detail 
than anywhere before; and also of Gertrude’s 
private retaliation—waving a handkerchief at her 
poodle toreador-fashion, ‘Play Hemingway,’ she 
would cry. ‘be fierce.’ Mr. Brinnin tells us more 
about strange Leo, the itinerant failure, who 
helped to determine his sister’s taste in paint- 
ing. He gives us a pleasant excursion into the 
world of Alfred Jarry, the mad writer whose chief 
claim to a place in French literary history is to 
have put an ‘r’ into its commonest swear-word. 
He furnishes a full account of the surrealist dinner 
given chez Picasso for the douanier Rousseau. He 
describes how a posse of Spaniards rushed for- 
ward to kiss Gertrude’s ring in Cuenga, mistaking 
her for a bishop. He is drily humorous about the 
furiously girlish backslappings of Mabel Dodge. 
most terrible of friends. Gertrude had written an 
hermetic prose ‘portrait’ of Mabel while staying 
with her in Italy, and the suggestion was made 
that she become a sort of social troubadour, 
similarly hymning others of her acquaintance. 
The lightheartedness of much of this is con- 
tagious and Mr. Brinnin sums up that salon in 
an odd lapse into Steinery: ‘Since everybody was 
free to bring somebody, nobody who was any- 
body failed to turn up.’ As marginal comment on 
an excited period in the arts, this in the main is 
excellent entertainment—‘a nice story,’ in one of 
her own pet phrases. 





*THE Tuirp Rose. By John Maicolm Brinnin. 
(Weidenfeld and Nicolson, 35s.) 


But Gertrude Stein was a serious writer. There 
is not only every sign that she was trying to do 
something new; there is even positive proof that, 
in her early days, she was succeeding. | give my 
bias away at this stage by suggesting that Three 
Lives, the second of her books to be completed 
and the first to be published (written between 
1904 and 1905, and published in 1910 at her own 
expense), not only seems one of her most ap- 
proachable books, but may have claims to be con- 
sidered as an original achievement in its own right. 
Finished in the same year as The Golden Bowl, 
it gets inside the minds of three servant-class 
girls, one of them a Negro, by a series of looping 
simple: descriptions and dialogues. cleverly 
catching the dead, confused, recurring rhythms 
of their speech. This book is probably the main 
reason why Gertrude Stein has a chapter to her- 
self in Wilson’s Axel’s Castle. It is properly, and 
rather astonishingly, promising. But it wasn't to 
be repeated. Miss Stein’s theories moved heavily 
into the saddle and her rext work was the strictly 
unreadable The Making of Americans, a 
thousand-page attempt to encompass human 
variety in a handful of slipshod. generalised 
types: the repetitions (which were to become 
Miss Stein’s comic hall-mark) positively prevent 
attention. Why, one asks, should one accept such 
a deliberately slowed pace when this is one’s 
reward? 

Old ones come to be dead. Any one coming 
to be an old enough one comes to be a dead 
one. Old ones come to be dead ones. Any one 
not coming to be a dead one before coming to 
be an old one comes to be an old one and comes 
then to be a dead one as any old one comes to 
be a dead one. 

The next, clearly distinct stage of her writing 
was the wilfully ‘personal’ collection of pieces 
written between 1910 and 1912 and known as 
Tender -Buttons. In The Making of Americans, 
language is still recognisably referential; it may 
be, and.is, supremely boring and therefore unpur- 
suable, but it has a content, however diffused. And 
she has always had a handful of readers prepared 
to go after this content. By Tender Buttons we are 
down to an arbitrary assemblage of words around 
a title, nothing more. Here is ‘A Method of a 
Cloak,’ which Donald Sutherland quotes (ap- 
provingly) in his fanatically ingenious Biography 
of Her Work: 

A single climb to a line, a straight exchange 
to a cane, a desperate adventure and courage and 
a clock, all this which is a system, which has 
feeling, which has resignation and success, all 
makes an attractive black silver. 

Edmund ‘Wilson dealt with that thirty years ago 
more succinctly than I can: ‘We see the ripples 
expanding in her consciousness, but we are no 
longer supplied with any clue as to what kind of 
object has'sunk there.’ A cloak, yes, but other 
sunken oObjects.have come between us and Miss 
Stein’s communication. 
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What I am moving to is the other part of Mr. 
Brinnin’s biography: the discussion of the writ- 
ings. Because Gertrude Stein can.be demonstrated 
as displaying a lively inteiligence (under pressure, 
she had a swift way with hecklers) and because 
of that oddly original book Three Lives, a cult 
has grown up about the most manifestly nonsen- 
sical of her works that could as well be turned 
to justifying murder and mutilation. In fact, that 
is exactly what, in the field of language, it sets 
out to do. The procédé follows Miss Stein’s own 
irresponsible thinking. Some sort of analysis of 
Cubism (Picasso, Braque) is offered—the break- 
down of ‘naturalistic’ plastic description into new 
compositions, self-subsisting, in terms of colour, 
line and torm—and a literary parallel is then 
invited. Words are to be rid of their clogging con- 
tent and left free for new associations In hers 
initial experiments, Miss Stein has an arguable 
point. ‘Rose is a rose is a rose’ (I stop at three) 
might niggle one into conjuring up a fresh image 
of a flower, but the fourth and fifth roses lull 
One into a coma. It seems so obvious: language 
is content, communication is its function, and 
parallels between the arts have no meafing at 
this point They led Miss Stein into the silly 
assonantal torpor of 

This is not the same. 
Mrs. Gassette. 

This is not the same 
The rain 

Other things eased her passage, too. SHe hardly 
brooked criticism: the door at ‘27° had a way of 
shutting, if necessary under the gentle, devoted 
hand of Alice Toklas, on those who raised objec- 
tions. And although Mr. Brinnin ‘does. quite 
toughly and neatly, make the crippling points 
himself, he surrounds them with somach genetic 
inquiry into the aims of his subject that they lose 
all force. There would seem. to be seductive 
undercurrents in Miss Stein’s work 
common sense. Among the millio 
she was always fighting to get publis 
large posthumous volumes have been 
Yale, under her will—some do link tog 
sentences of great charm or humour or . She 
had a knack for amusing titles. And she had some 
wonderfully faithful friends. Further, for all her 
massive egotism, she emerges from all the bio- 
graphies (Elizabeth Sprigge’s, and W. G. Rogers’s 
memoir as well as this one) as a person of direct 
and compelling simplicity, and even rather gay. 
Explanations of this order are needed to account 
for Mr. Brinnin’s question-begging observation 
in his Epilogue: *. . . | have always responded 
to the work of Gertrude Stein with instinctive 
pleasure and without any distracting urge to 
“understand.” ’ But what can conceivably be ‘dis- 
tracting’ about the urge to understand language? 
Can Mr. Brinnin really be content with thé sound 
and shape of words—all that is left when meaning 
goes? Gertrude Stein went wrong in trying to 
experiment with the semantic counters: it was 
new ways of looking and feeling she was-after— 
as Three Lives showed—not tricks of punctua- 
tion and syntax. But there is always the idiot 
fringe whose eyes roll and nostrils flare at the 
cry of ‘experiment.’ My favourite example of this 
kind of chichi self-abandonment is Virgil Thom- 
son’s comment on Stein’s Sonnets That Please: 
‘They read like sonnets, feel like sonnets, sum up 
the sonnet by avoidance of all its conventions 
save that of being expressions in the-first person.’ 
Here is one of them: a 

How pleased are the sonnets that please. 
How very pleased to please. 
They please. 
As Miss Stein was so fond of sayimg, “Thank you 
very much.’ 
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A Wandering Voice 


Collected Poems. By Lawrence Durrell. (Faber, 
21s.) 

LAWRENCE DuRRELL has been writing poetry, 
and publishing it regularly in conspicuous places, 
for over twenty years. One wonders what he 
must think of the reviewerly personages in 
England who have recently ‘discovered’ him, dis- 
covered that he exists and knows how to write. 
But then, as these gentlemen will tell you, poetry 
isn’t ‘writing.’ It doesn’t make the Book Clubs 
and the big circulations; publishers don’t stay 
alive on it. It took four novels, one on top of 
another, to convince the English literary mind 
that Durrell hasn’t been wasting his time in 
foreign parts all these years. 

And yet, of course, the same qualities are at 
work in the prose and the poems. Durrell is an 
Irishman. Hence his delight in rhetoric, his 
willingness to spoil a plain effect by over- 
decorating. But hence, also, his gift of writing in a 
manner both stately and energetic. He spent his 
childhood in India, going to England only as ‘a 
schoolboy. Hence his natural gravitation towards 
the sun, and his suspicion of English life with its 
cool half-tones, its general damping-down. (If 
England meant nothing to me except my school- 
days, I’d never set foot there again.) His life has 
been spent in moving from country to country 
and from job to job. Hence, perhaps, the 
poignancy of his writing when he speaks of 
places. He has known so much of the exile’s life, 
which consists of a long series of goodbyes. 

As a poet, Durrell’s greatest gift is his power 
to coin unforgettable phrases. Very few modern 
English poets, at any rate among those who 
started writing in the mid-Thirties and Forties, 
are quotable. (Can you quote anything from 
Barker, Raime, Madge, Gascoigne, etc?) But 






A New Deal 


in Central Africa 


edited by Colin Leys 
and Cranford Pratt 


‘The authors are not particular friends 
of the Federal Government . . . But Sir 
Roy Welensky himself would have to 
agree that [they] . . . have tackled the 
subject with fairness and lack of emo- 
tion.’"—The Guardian Illustrated 2\s 


Harriet Martineau 
A Radical Victorian 


R. K. WEBB 


‘Written with all the objective precision 
and all the energy of research that we 
have come to expect from American 
scholars. It is a work of outstanding 
importance to all those interested in 
the flow of ideas during the early nine- 
teenth century.” — HAROLD NICOLSON 
in The Observer Illustrated 35s 
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Durrell stands out as a poet of quotable lines; if 
this were a poetry-reading age, one would be 
always coming across bits of Durrell in news- 
paper articles and novels. Descriptive things, 
mostly; he is shy of gnomic saws; if one thing 
more than another marks him off from the 
current ‘school’ of English poets it is his unlimited 
receptivity, the welcome he gives to the thing 
perceived and his unwillingness to digest what 
he sees into pellets of comment. Compare 
Durrell’s ‘Greek Church: Alexandria’ with (in- 
evitably) Philip Larkin’s ‘Church Going.’ Both 
are fine poems; Larkin’s is the more direct and 
downright, Durrell’s has more shock of delight 
at the sheer richness of the thing: 

Piled high in Byzane like a treasure-ship 

The church heels over, sinking in sound 

And yellow lamplight while the arks and 

trolleys 

And blazing crockery of the orthodox God 

Make it a fearful pomp for peasants, 

A sorcery to the black-coated rational, 

To the town-girl an adventure, an adventure. 

His greatest weakness is closely allied: a 
fragmentary, incompletely realised quality that 
robs many of the poems of the full effect they 
should be making. This tends to disappear when 
the poem is concretely about something; ‘Fabre’ 
or ‘Adam’ drives through clearly from start to 
finish; but the poems that evoke a mood, or hint 
obscurely at private sorrows, tend to be smudged 
with impenetrable subjectivity. When Durrell is 
obscure, he is obscure beyond any possibility of 
communication, sowing his poems with private 
references and random associations till they pass 
into reverie and solipsism. And below this there 
is a third and lowest category, where the poet is 
simply playing; there is no attempt at coherent 
speech, just a dazzle of agreeable phrases. 

But one makes these protests because Durrell’s 
poetry compels the highest standard of judg- 
ment. He is a dazzler, and when a dazzler is good 
enough one begins to demand that he should do 
more than dazzle. His ear is so fine, his choice 
of words and rhythms so rare and joyous, that 
the effect of reading him is to have one’s love of 
poetry rekindled. What is more, these poems are 
fine enough to transcend the limitations of their 
subject-matter; by which I mean that a poet, 
whether he is writing about olives and wine in 
Athens or a pint of bitter in a pub in Birming- 
ham, will—if he is good enough—describe the 
experience in a way that is at once entirely per- 
sonal and entirely universal. This is difficult to 
do if one’s subject-matter is exotic, since those 
readers who have not been to Athens will make 
too much of the fact that Athens is not Birming- 
ham, and treat the poem as if it were a picture- 
postcard with an interesting stamp, to the neglect 
of its more lasting qualities. Durrell’s poems defy 
this. There is colour—enough of it to satisfy the 
most choleric of the Anti-Welfare-State Brigade 
—but it is not the colour of travel folders but of 
genuine life, genuine emotion, genuine art. 

JOHN WAIN 


Sporting Print 


In Pursuit of the English. By Doris Lessing. 
(MacGibbon and Kee, 21s.) 
NOTHING delights the imperious and deeply 
theatrical English more than to be told by an 
alien, as we regularly are, that our nature is un- 
assertive and opposed to exhibitionism. One 
imagines that a lot of people who make up the 
backbone of Albion will approach this book with 
relish, possibly further heartened by the sporting 
note in the title. What an affront lies ahead. The 
specimen English described by Mrs. Lessing 
wreck the propaganda version of ourselves by 
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being, among other things, combative, dishonour. 
able, good at cooking, and sexy. (Cf. the more 
acceptable view in that best-selling sop to British 
self-regard, George Mikes’s How to be an Alien) 


Mrs. Lessing came to England from her home, 
Rhodesia, partly out of a wish to understand the 
English blood that runs in her own veins. Her 
first problem lay in finding anybody who 
admitted to being English at all. She would see a 
likely-looking man: 

At first glance I knew he was the real thing. 
Tall, asthenic, withdrawn; but above all, he bore 
all the outward signs of the inward, intestine. 
twisting prideful melancholy. . . . His blue eyes 
flashed at last. ‘I am not, he said, with a blunt 
but basically forgiving hauteur, ‘English. I have 
a Welsh grandmother.’ 
She had made the hunt-rules even more difficult 
by choosing to pursue the working-class English; 
with post-Orwellian insight, she knows in her 
heart that for a middle-class intellectual like her- 
self the idea of the working class is essentially 
talismanic and unattainable. Her opening chapter 
contains a wry record of the admonitory barks 
of London Leftists when she claimed now and 
then to have been in contact with working people. 
Twenty years in the company of labouring 
Africans did not count: ‘Not working-class in 
the true sense. They are semi-urbanised peasants.’ 
Her Communist friends were ‘the vanguard of the 
working class and obviously not typical.’ A stint 
in a mining village and a New Town were also 
dismissed as too specialised and therefore not 
correctly quintessential. Finally she was told that 
the working class of Britain had been ruined by 
capitalism and become petit bourgeois to a man, 
and that she had better go back to Africa where 
the black masses were still untainted 


In the interim that occupies this book she lived 
—for the unmisty reason that she was hard-up— 
in a London house full of working people. Like 
most digs, the place was organised on the prin- 
ciple of the honeycomb, intricately divided so as 
to protect its members’ taste for single-cell living, 
while still permitting the community spirit neces- 
sary to preserve this discrete ideal against sub- 
versive strangers. Mrs. Lessing took a long time 
to learn the strange, stately quadrille of acquain- 
tance between co-diggers, slipping formal little 
invitations to coffee under the doors of people 
whose every snore and coital exclamation she 
knew. Her closest friend became Rose, a sad, tart, 
pragmatic virgin who worked in a tobacconist’s 
shop. Rose’s views are the chief sociological 
matter of the book: her canny resistance to sex, 
and her eventual beguiled fall; her frugality, and 
at the same time her willingness to waste money 
on pleasure, because pleasure is something you 
have to pay for; her attitude to leisure, a com- 
modity whose value she knew but did not claim 
as her right; and her quizzical abstention from 
politics, Labour and Tory allegiances to her mind 
amounting to whether you remembered un- 
employment or whether you were doing all right. 
Churchill she favoured partly because he made 
her remember the war. ‘With his dirty V-sign and 
everything, he enjoys himself, say what you like.’ 

This shrewd and unsentimental book is half 
novel, half subjective documentary, like Clancy 
Sigal’s Weekend in Dinlock. Mrs. Lessing has 
the proper sociologist’s tenacity, but none of the 
occupational doggedness gets through into her 
swift barbed style. In the culminating scene in 
court, with her landlord attempting to eject two 
old squatters who, besides allowing their rooms to 
sprout fungi from neglect, have nastily been 
shaking red pepper on to his tulips, she achieves 
a kind of high, hard farcical writing that is 
eruptively funny. 

PENELOPE GILLIATT 
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Raider 


John Paul Jones. By Samuel Eliot Morison. 
(Faber, 25s.) 

ALL fighting services need a mythology to foster 
morale; and if the service is a new one, the myth 
must be created. Among the handful of captains 
who served in the baby USN during the Ameri- 
can War of Independence, John Paul Jones 
was the best material available. He was an over- 
size character, a romantic, who lived his life in 
the hyperbolic terms and circumstances of Grand 
Opera. He was a conscious Hero, devoted to 
Humanity and Himself, seeking Glory; a man 
who was utterly without physical fear, and utterly 
determined. He was a great Admirer of the Fair 
Sex, but, to tell the truth, a greater admirer of 
John Paul Jones. He was a close student of tactics 
and strategy, and master of them both. The men 
who served under him admired him and detested 
him; for he was also vindictive, petty, pathologi- 
cally egotistical, and quite unbearable except to 
a pretty woman. 

The USN in Jones’s time was too small for 
anything but sporadic raiding; and in this 
business he was successful, though not more so 
than many another officer on the other side of 
the Atlantic. What was unusual was his flamboy- 
ance. One is reminded over and over again of 
Cochrane. There is the same passionate grasp of 
the sea affair, the same dash, the same intransi- 
gence. the same tragic inability to understand and 
manage the lesser men in higher places. Jones’s 
career as a raider culminated in the ‘Battle Off 
Flamborough Head.” With two other ships, which 
gave him little help, he captured the English 
frigate Serapis, who sacrificed herself and thus 
saved the convoy which Jones was after. The 
assessment of this victory will always be difficult, 
because while the Serapis, somewhat naturally, 
claimed to have been defeated by three ships, 
Jones always claimed that his own consort did 
nothing, but fired into him instead of the enemy. 
What emerges is the devotion of Captain Pearson 
of the Serapis, the indomitable heroism of Jones, 
and the staggering fact, surely condemnatory of 
eighteenth-century England (the ‘Gentleman’s 
Century’), that Jones had more English seamen 
in his ship than American. 

But though this was a tremendous action it was 
only the colourful crown to something far more 
important. Jones understood exactly how the 
moral effect of a small force acting near the 
enemy’s base would be multiplied by rumour 
and exaggeration precisely because the raids were 
so unexpected. His commando raids on White- 
haven and St. Mary’s Isle, trivial in material 
effect, had immense propaganda value. They 
made the Royal Navy look silly and they threw 
the whole country into a ferment. He began to 
loom in the popular imagination. Indeed, it is 
probably true to say that though he was feared in 
England, he was more popular there than he was 
in America. The English accorded him the same 
measure of rueful, semi-humorous admiration 
that later they were to accord Field-Marshal 
Rommel. It is a tribute to both men that they 
became heroes to their enemies. 

Jones made few lasting friends and none of 
them powerful enough to help him, so he declined 
in peace time and was buried with little of the 
pomp and ceremony he would have wished. It was 
more than a hundred years after his death, when 
the USN had become a vast war machine almost 
comparable in size with the Royal Navy, that his 
body was taken from France and enshrined in 
the American Naval Academy. The meaning of 
this ritual action may have been obscure then; 
but it emerged half a century later, in the success 
of the battles of the Pacific. 


As we should expect from so distinguished 
a historian, Admiral Morison’s book has a 
definitive air about it; and even an amateur of 
naval history can detect, beneath the deceptive 
ease of the writing, the profound scholarship 
which has gone to its making. It is pervaded by 
humour, understanding and charm; qualities in 
which the subject himself was notably lacking. 
Nor does Admiral Morison subscribe to the 
facile transports which credit Jones with the 
stature of a Napoleon or a Nelson. He was a 
Cochrane, a Rommel, a Patton, not a genius. But 
he had a simple and honest purpose, namely, to 
fight for his own glory and pro republica. No 
man fought more bravely and consistently. Read- 
ing a single remark in one of his letters, it is 
perhaps permissible to bow assent to him across 
the centuries: “The English Nation may hate 
me, but I will force them to esteem me too. 

WILLIAM GOLDING 


My Loneliness 


Dante Called You Beatrice. By Paul Potts. (Eyre 
and Spottiswoode, 21s.) 

THESE autobiographical essays surely constitute 

one of the strangest Catholic case-histories ever 

to see print. After leaving Stonyhurst in his 


teens, Mr. Potts strayed far and wide. To Van- | 
couver and Dublin, Rome and Cape Town. In | 


Soho he sold his Left-wing poems as broadsheets. 
He joined the Commandos, as a batman. He went 
to Jerusalem. After the war he broke away from 
his Stalinist strings and wrote courageously in 
praise of Roy Campbell and Ezra Pound. And 
George Orwell, before he died, befriended him. 
(He writes well on Orwell, here, and on Silone.) 
Through all these vicissitudes he clung to a 
faith in the Jewish Holy Family with the simple- 
hearted visionary intensity of the late Stanley 
Spencer. Never accepted by the powerful 
solidarities, Mr. Potts early identified himself 
with the Jews, often carrying his compassion for 
this persecuted race to grotesque lengths: 
In the middle of my atlantic loneliness, I saw 
a beautiful Hebrew face. It belonged to one of 
the waiters. I put my unwanted arms on his 
shoulders and kissed him .. . they thought I 
was being ironical and they threw me out. 





Something similar occurred on the boat to Israel. | 
The small boy who scrounged his family’s Sun- 


day joint and thrust it on their vegetarian neigh- 


bours never learned to make a generous gesture | 


without its being misunderstood. Then there 
was the incident when his Catholic hostess ven- 
tured to criticise Jews: ‘I quietly walked over 
to a statue of Our Lady, standing in a niche 
against. the wall, broke it against her mantelpiece, 
and put the broken pieces in the fire.’ This ob- 


sessive Madonna image, well caught by Mr. | 


Robert MacBryde’s dustcover design, dominates 
the life of Mr. Potts. (Elsewhere he rails at the 
Virgin for failing to turn off the gas at Belsen.) 
And the better part of these pages, addressed to 
more mundane Madonnas, in paroxysms of un- 
requited passion, exhibits the same ambivalence. 
The fearful odi et amo of these nosegays! Some 
readers may find them very funny indeed, ha-ha 
and peculiar too. Yet this is the sad and moving 
story of a solitary, matched by an excruciatingly 
painful prose style which, from hilarious depths 
of bathos, can rise on 
heights of eloquence, - 

Clearly Mr. Potts would remain unconvinced 


occasion to Job-like | 


if Beatrice called him Dante; and this reviewer 


daren’t. But a guess might be hazarded that Mr. 
Potts may well find his end in his beginning. I 
don’t know that anyone outside his Church can 
answer his questions. 

HUGH GORDON PORTEUS 
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C. Day 

Lewis 
THE 

BURIED DAY 


PETER GREEN: (Zhe Bookman) 
‘Witty, discursive, beautifully 
written.’ 

JAMES REEVES: (The Listener) 
‘A work of quiet but compell- 
ing interest. . . he knows not 
only how to beguile, but also 
what to avoid.’ 


KENNETH ALLSOP: (Daily Mail) 
‘Unsparingly truthful... an 
evocative route map not only of 
a man’s journey to maturity 
but of a period.’ 


RICHARD LISTER: (Statesman) 
‘Passage after passage which 
will delight the reader with 
their wit, their warmth and 
their pleasure in the hvufhan 
scene.” 
The Times Literary Supplement 
‘A fascinating document... . 
a quiet reticent work of ee®in 
its own right.’ 
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Some Graver 
Subject 


J.B. BROADBENT 


A highly original examination 
in which the author considers 
Paradise Lost in the context of 
traditional religious poetry and 
of contemporary and Renais- 
sance theology. 30s net 
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EDWARD PEARSON 
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DANIEL GEORGE: ( DailyTe/legraph) 
‘An impressive and absorbing 
work of literature . . the lyrical 
quality without the meretricious- 
ness of Meredith.’ 18s net 
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Exhumation 


The Buried Day. By C. Day Lewis. — and 
Windus, 25s.) 

Ir is typical of Mr. Day Lewis that he should 
have gained an exhibition at Wadham College on 
the strength of his English essay and ‘an entirely 
spurious reputation as a Rugby footballer.’ These 
joint recommendations foreshadow later duali- 
ties: the poet and Nicholas Blake, the’ *pyloneer 
and: the Georgian, the Communist and the 
cricketer. There has always been this suggestion 
of adaptability about him, whether one calls it 
seeking a personality or running with the hare 
and hunting with the hounds, and its result has 
been to vitiate each character in turn as it is put 
forward. 

On picking up Mr. Day Lewis’s autobiography 
our unspoken request is no doubt the same as that 
of the Cambridge undergraduate’s on page 208: 
‘Tell us about the Thirties.’ (Mine would, strictly, 
be tell us about Auden, as the most interesting 
part of the Thirties.) Mr. Day Lewis does his best 
to explain how it was natural in those days for 
one’s feelings about love and justice and delight 
in existence to become confused with Marxism, 
tractor films, and the CPGB: he protests that he 
and his friends were not ‘a lot of starry-eyed 
suckers leaping down into the political arena,’ but 
well-intentioned men who saw their own intel- 
ligence and sensitivity simply as additional rea- 
sons why they should try to help society through 
a hard period to a new age. But it clearly seems 
an awfully long way off, and in this book Day 
Lewis the Georgian is in command. It takes him 
sixty-four pages to get to school at all, and 156 to 
get to Oxfdrd; not until page 181 does he step 
beyond the enormous bat-shadow of education, 
and the remaining 26 per cent. of the book deals 
almost scrappily with his adult life, petering out 
about 1940 with no suggestion that the tale will 
be taken’#ip 4gain in a later volume. This is the 
Forrest-Reéid-Walter-de-la-Mare view of life: 
nothing quite equals being a kid. Somewhere, no 
doubt, there was all the time a buried Day Lewis 
writing poetry, having affairs, being sarcastic, 
worrying himself sick, but he never gets hold of 
the pen, despite the author’s bland preparedness 
for him to do so (‘let him say what he will, then, 
this awkward young customer’). After a while the 
reader regrets this. 

The Buried Day, to be fair, is a product of 
Mr. Day Lewis’s sense of his own past and of 
what he owes to the dead, not of any emotional 
exhibitionism or desire to explain that he was 
right all along. Its meditative tone, unsensational 
matter and mildly amusing anecdotes are there- 
fore appropriate, and anyone undertaking to read 
it from interest in its subject will find it easy 
enough going. But it is a dull and somewhat arch 
book, much nearer, as writing, to Richard Church 
than W. H. Auden, and unlikely to send anyone 
in seareh of Mr. Day Lewis’s other books. 

PHILIP LARKIN 


Ends of the Earth 


Every creature has someone to love it. The 
snake’s friend is Constantine John Philip Ionides, 
a terrible old man in Tanganyika who catches 
snakes as a profession, and drives about in a 
lorry marked ‘Mparangogi,’ which means, ‘He 
who takes the skin off them.’ What he takes the 
skin off is not the snakes (which would be cruelty 
to animals) te hres whom he has before 
now beaten a thinoceros-hide whip for 
standing betweép ‘hini and his wishes. The tur- 
bulent story of his life is recorded in a very 
efficient piece of reportage by Alan Wykes 


called Snake Man (Hamish Hamilton, 21s.). I 
should think it was his early experience of man- 
kind at an English public school which turned 
his affections towards snakes. At Rugby he was 
beaten with light canes, officers’ swagger sticks, 
ashplants, and a specially weighted stick wielded 
by the Headmaster. He left Rugby, without regret 
on either side, and joined the army. Primed with 
his father’s brief account of the facts of life (‘Re- 
member, my dear boy, if you get VD you wont 
be able to shoot’), he left to serve as a wildly 
unpukka sahib in India, shooting pigs which 
should have been stuck and appearing on parade 
in. football boots. When he left the army—again 
without sorrow on either side—he made his living 
in Africa alternately protecting and poaching big 
game. The story is told largely in his own curi- 
ously witty and engaging words. 

In The Desperate People (Michael Joseph, 2\s.), 
Farley Mowat traces the fate of a group of inland 
Eskimos, the Ihalmiut, who inhabited the empty, 
open Barrengrounds to the west of Hudson Bay. 
In the past they lived in comparative plenty by 
hunting the enormous herds of caribou which 
migrated back and forth over the Barrens. Then 
the white traders came and sold them rifles. The 
rifles were only too efficient, and the herds be- 
came disastrously overhunted. The traders 
offered high prices for white fox pelts, and the 
Eskimos reorganised their lives around hunting 
only to have the fur market fluctuate and 
slump beneath them. They began to die of 
starvation. Then successive waves of the white 
man’s diseases—smallpox, influenza, diphtheria, 
polio—swept through them and decimated them. 
Mr. Mowat has lived among the Ihalmiut and 
knows them individually. His account of how 
they eked out their existence from one winter of 
starvation to the next is a story to grip you with 
pity and terror. For finally it was starvation that 
broke and destroyed them in that unyielding 
land, because the Government would offer them 
only the most incredibly casual and spasmodic 
assistance. They ate the crushed bones of long- 
dead caribou. They took off the skins they wore 
and boiled them. They ate their own excrement. 
Gradually they degenerated from a proud race 
of hunters to a pathetic handful of unemployed 
layabouts, shifted inertly from one ill-conceived 
relief scheme to the next, relentlessly racked and 
slaughtered by starvation. The agony went on 
until two years ago, when the Ihalmiut were 
finally saved from total extinction by the opening 
up of a nickel mine in the area. Mr. Mowat’s 
book is compelling, passionate and partisan; I 
read it at one appalled sitting. 


The ‘same problem occurs again in the Ama- 
zon jungles of Brazil: once more the earlier and 
simpler civilisation is being forced out and the 
primitive Indian tribes are wasting away before 
the advance of the white man’s world. In a 
way the problem here is more acute, for the 
Indians have reacted by taking up an attitude of 
extreme ferocity, frequently killing white men on 
sight. But the violence has been softened by the 
labour of the three Villas Boas brothers, who 
have made the jungle accessible by burning a 
chain of air-strips across it, and who are slowly, 
with infinite patience and sympathy, contacting 
its many tribes and serving as the official link 
between them and the Government. Their work 
and the jungle world in which they live are ex- 
cellently described in The Heart of the Forest 
(Gollancz, 25s.) by Adrian Cowell, a young 
Englishman who joined them. at their post in 
the depths of Xingu, the still widely unexplored 
region in which Colonel Fawcett and his party 
disappeared. Mr. Cowell is a brilliant.reporter, 
and he melts into the elemental jungle.life like 
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a seal slipping into the water. An Indian teaches 
him to hunt. He joins the fish drives and the 
dances, talks endlessly with the Indians, and even 
tries their ritual initiation poison. Orlando 
Villas Boas passes on to him the account the 
Kalapalos had given him of murdering Fawcett, 
Over it all hangs the timeless lethargy of the 
jungle, and the Villas Boas brothers’ sad rea. 
lisation that even the gentle ties which they are 
establishing will eventually destroy their beloved 
Indians. 

In The House of the Double Axe (Weidenfeld 
and Nicolson, 30s.) Agnes Carr Vaughan offers a 
speculative, somewhat donnish account of the 
Minoan civilisation, that pre-Hellenic sunburst of 
Cretan culture, which, in the fifteenth century 
before Christ, dressed its emancipated women- 
folk in crinolines, high heels, waspies and sports 
shorts. It had flush lavatories, too. 

MICHAEL FRAYN 


Tory Philosopher 


The Life and Opinions of Thomas Ernest Hulme. 
By A. R. Jones. (Gollancz, 25s.) 


THE publication of this book and the fairly 
dignified attention it has received testify to the 
continuing power of T. E. Hulme to arouse in- 
terest and curiosity. His appeal has quite solid 
foundations. It does not come from his being a 
myth or a mystery (for so was A. R. Orage and 
he remains a very specialised taste) nor from the 
fact that he died young with promise unfulfilled 
and so forth (for so did Rupert Brooke, now a 
strictly period figure, and Hulme was not exactly 
promising anyway). It rests rather on his origina- 
lity, which, influential or not, was at any rate 
prophetic of what was to become typical, and on 
a kind of thumping Britishness, a consciously 
Johnsonian determination not to beat about the 
bush. 

The essence of his originality lies in the preci- 
sion with which he identified the prevailing states 
of mind which he most acutely disliked. The easy 
way out for someone repelled by the doctrine 
of automatic progress and the perfectibility of 
man would have been a retreat into the prepared 
positions of pious conservatism, into a gloomy 
and reverent devotion to the established order 
in Church and State. Hulme had the nerve and 
clear-sightedness to pick and choose. His ‘tory 
philosophy’ is a substantially unprecedented 
combination of opinions: based on the idea of a 
fixed human nature and the inescapability of 
original sin, it included a political theory of.a 
heroic and violent élite, a strictly _classical 
attitude to literature and art, demanding imper- 
sonality in poetry and abstraction in painting and 
sculpture, a thoroughly non-sacramental view 
of religion (seen, as in Machiavelli’s Discorsi, as 
the indispensable inculcator of civic virtue) and 
a sharp separation in philosophy between the 
dispassionate technical business of the analysis 
of concepts and the articulation of emotional 
preferences that constitutes a Weltanschauung. 
In general Hulme managed to combine the ir- 
reverence and pragmatic toughness that is 
characteristic of the less sentimental kind of 
liberalism, as well as a predilection for the avant- 
garde in literature and art, with a bluntly anti- 
liberal conception of human nature and politics. 
The resulting compound is refreshing and, in 
comparison with the ready-made doctrinal out- 
fits with which it clashed, not less consistent but 
simply less familiar. 

In several respects, however, Hulme’s system 
of ideas did not work out very satisfactorily. Mr. 
Jones points out. that in-his reflections on poetry, 
for all the vehemence of his rejection.of roman- 
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ticism, Hulme winds up, perhaps under the in- 
fluence of Bergson, with a view of the essential 
character of poetic creation that is largely the 
same as Coleridge’s theory of the imagination. 
His own poetical experiments or examples, 
furthermore, were saturated with the relics of the 


effete poeticism he was aiming to destroy. 


A frolic of crimson 

is the spreading glory of the sky, 
heaven’s jocund maid 

flaunting a trailed red robe 

along the fretted city roofs... . 


His obsession with the sunset as a poetic subject 
can perhaps be attributed to a desire to reveal 
his new technique in the most recalcitrant medium 
but this can hardly explain his O'Shaughnessy 
vocabulary. Again Bergson’s philosophy, with 
its glorification of the intuitive and its low 
view of precision and the intellect, is a wildly 
unsuitable adjunct, let alone basis, for Hulme’s 
general point of view. And it was only the sketchy 
incompleteness of his political views that con- 
cealed the unresolved tension between his irre- 
verent disdain for traditional institutions and the 
need of the unimprovable masses for discipline. 
The only alternative to T. S. Eliot’s genteel and 
repressive endorsement of the established order, 
as a way out of this conflict, is Fascism and to 
call Hulme a Fascist is not so much, as Mr. Jones 
contends, an anachronism as a_ conditional 
prophecy whose condition was unfulfilled. 

Hulme had an impressively wide range of in- 
terests and this makes demands on his biographer 
that Mr. Jones is not entirely able to satisfy. 
Some of his remarks about philosophy are a bit 
on the quaint side though not to the detriment of 
his general judgment of Hulme as a philosopher. 
One hundred and forty-three pages of biography 
are filled out with a definitively complete edition 
of Hulme’s poems, which should clearly not be 
taken more seriously than their author intended 
them to be, and some journalistic bits and pieces. 
There are some new anecdotes as well as the old 
favourites (there is a pleasing account of Hulme 
hanging Wyndham Lewis upside down by his 
trouser turn-ups on the railings of Soho Square) 
and fairly copious quantities of Hulme himself, 
in that prose which for all its clumsiness and 
carelessness is still admirable for its exemplary 
definiteness and vernacular force. 

ANTHONY QUINTON 


Requiem for the South 


The Fathers. By Allen Tate. (Eyre and Spottis- 
woode, 18s.) 
Facial Justice. By L. P. Hartley. (Hamish Hamil- 
ton, I 5s.) 
Acrobat Admits. By Alfred Grossman. (Heine- 
mann, 16s.) 
The Teachers. By G. W. Target. (Duckworth, 
16s.) 
IT is the last May of the old time, and in Fairfax 
County, Virginia, a funeral is taking place. The 
air is rich with the odours of dogwood, dewy red 
earth and the salted herrings the slaves are serv- 
ing to the assembled connection—kin and friends 
of. the dead woman, from Georgetown, Alexan- 
dria and Washington over the river—murmuring 
on the lawn before the long brick house with its 
Sagging galleries. The eldest brother-in-law 
watches by the coffin, a daughter sits in the back 
parlour with the widower. Suddenly a tall young 
man, the daughter’s husband, calls for his horse, 
swears and is gone. George Posey cannot face 
the fact or the ritual of death; cannot bear the 
polite conspiracy of custom in which, on the rim 
of the abyss. the family cluste®’ for assufance. 


From the first pages of Allen Tate’s The Fathers, 
you know that in this version the Southern 
tragedy will happen not as legend but as one 
man’s private agony. He will receive its full shock 


naked of defences, unable to share it or to endure 


alone. 

The mystery is underneath what bushel this 
novel’s immense distinction has managed to hide 
in the twenty years since its first publication. 
Save for an excellent post-war essay by Arthur 
Mizener, reprinted as an introduction to this new 
edition, what recognition has there been that here 
was one of the finest American novels of its 
generation? It is not as if Mr. Tate were an un- 
known: his eminence as a poet and critic goes 
back to the Twenties. Yet here, it seems to me, is 
his crowning work: the embodiment of his 
critical attitudes—the conservative belief in 


regional cultures, the classical distaste for per- | 


sonal excess—within the conviction of experience, 
free from the aloof Latinity of his verse. His case 


for the South becomes the live, painful opposition | 
between George Posey and his father-in-law. Old | 


Major Buchan’s culture may be antiquated, his 
manners take no regard of individuals, his fail- 
ing estate survives because, unknown to him, 
George has sold some of his slaves into Georgia. 
But he belongs to a society as the Poseys do not; 
and from this he draws a strength to meet the 


realities by which George, with his private pas- | 


sions and unchannelled will, is torn apart. 
It would take too long to trace the superb com- 
plexity with which Mr. Tate works this conflict 


out. The story is told by the youngest Buchan, | 
Lacy, in his old age. It is a joy simply to watch | 


the mastery with which tense and tone modulate 
as he dips into the past to evoke a tournament 
of young Virginia bloods, two Negro children 
picking lice from each other’s hair, the first Union 


corpse lying with bleeding ears on an inn floor: | 


emerging to give judgment in cadences which call 
up a whole dead civilisation (. a bold and 


insolent man who deemed himself an aristocrat | 


beyond any consideration for other people’). 
Lacy understands his brother-in-law’s despairing 
violence, but parts from him in the end to join 
his private cause to the doomed Southern one. 
You need to read the whole novel—I urge that 
you do so as soon as possible—in order to re- 
ceive the magnificent force of the sudden shift 
to the present tense in its last four sentences. 


Ill go back and finish it. I'll have to finish it 
because he could not finish it. It won't make 
any difference if I am killed. If | am killed it 
will be because I love him more than I love any 
man 


The juxtaposition of Mr. Tate's great elegy for 
a society makes it doubly embarrassing to discuss 
L. P. Hartley's Facial Justice. It is hard to believe 
that this inept little anti-Socialist squib—a _ kind 
of feeble over-extension of the kind of thing 
Peter Simple writes for the Daily Telegraph 
can come from the author of The Shrimp and the 
Anemone. | admire his other books too much to 
dwell on this one. Mr. Hartley has sketched 
imagined is too strong a word—a world so devas- 
tated by atomic war that it submits to an anony- 
mous dictator bent on stamping out every instinct 
of violence and hostility. Individualism is wiped 


out by the imposition of uniform opinions and | 


sack-cloth clothes. It is forbidden to contemplate 


heights, and women are encouraged to replace | 


their faces, by plastic surgery, with standardised 
ones incapable of rousing either passion or envy. 
The heroine is a girl so disfigured, in whom a 


glimpse of the surviving tower of Ely Cathedral | 
has re-awakened the sense of aspiration. Sickened | 


by a world of clichés, she declares thoughtfully 
that if people must be made equal, they should be 
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The Lion 
House 


MARJORIE LEE 


A first novel by an American of 
genius’ says JOHN DAVENPORT in 
the Observer. ‘There are deep 
abysses under the shining sur- 
lace, and the most innocent-seeming 
logs turn out to be crocodiles .. . the 
subtle relationship between the two 
women, with its Lesbian undertones, is 
described with a skill worthy of Colette; 
and, as with Colette, a fundamentally 
morbid situation is handled with per- 
fect taste and clarity. Frannie Brown 
is a wonderfully realised character. The 
dialogue is crisp and sparkling and 
fresh and the whole tone of the book is 
natural. It is one of those rare novels 
that add to one’s knowledge of human 
nature.’ 126 


The Backward Sex 


IAN CROSS 

Recommended by the Book Society. 
Penelope Mortimer says in The Book- 
man: ‘It would be dreary to say that he 
shows himself a writer to be reckoned 
with; it sounds like a threat. Far better 
to say that you should read this novel, 
and remember its author.’ June r7. 12/6 


Wake Up, Stupid 


This looks like nonchalatft" brilliance: 
a novel ‘tossed off’ in letter form. The 
wit and high spirits strike at oace; the 
strength of the characteriggtion and the 
maturity of the outlook cake Tite by 
delighted surprise. Vv -I§- 





sat 


Confessions 


of an 
Art Addict 


PEGGY GUGGENHEIM 


Mrs Guggenheim’s writing is as bare 
of artifice as this piece of sculpture. She 
has collected and encouraged many 
important avant garde artists since the 
thirties, and tells of it with an enchant- 
ing and disconcerting honesty. This is 
like talk rather than writing: the talk of 
a charming and astonishing woman who 
loves modern art as instinctively: as 
other women love clothes. July 8. 21/- 


Women of Rome 


MORAVIA wrote the text for this new 
volume in the Bruna _ photographic 
series. It already includes Women of 
Paris, Nights in Paris, Children of the 
World, Women of Japan, Girls of 
Holland, etc. . May 30. 8 6 each: 
export 9 6 


André Deutsch 
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levelled up, not down: that gives an idea of the 
quality of the argument. Having constructed a 
cardboard tiger, Mr. Hartley can do little but 
poke at it limply with a paper sword 

Alfred Grossman’s Acrobat Admits is a bold, 
leaping hybrid of Perelman, Peter de Vries and 
Pirandello which very nearly comes off brilliantly. 
At the least, it should at last unseat Max Shul- 
man’s Barefoot Boy with Cheek from its greying 
eminence as the classic model of American col- 
lege humour. Its hero, George, invents two alter 
egos in which to pursue a pair of disparate young 
women: to the suburban Cairo Joy, he is Willard 
Gibbs Altheim, a mysterious nuclear physicist 
from Harvard; to the neurotic Austrian refugee, 
Stephanie, he is Hugo Pale, come to New York 
from Cincinnati, Ohio, to break into the epic 
poetry game. With both he is a flashing fantastic, 
given to flights of parodic invention and verbal 
-exuberance (‘Good morning to you, your eye 
shadow so blue, your tits so two, your hair so do, 
your mind so new, Natalie, receptor and switch- 
boarder, the world’s oyster’). Gradually it breaks 
in that something serious is going on. Under the 
comic double life lies a real schizophrenia; this 
is not a comic novel, but a novel about a bril- 
liantly unstable comic. The change works retro- 
spectively, not always in full rapport with the 
reader, and the final effect isn’t quite the unity 
hoped for. But there’s brilliance to burn, and 
more than enough fun to be going on with. 

The Teachers lifts the lid off Liddon Road Pri- 
mary, the most lust-torn, frustration-convulsed 
edifice since Vicki Baum’s Grand Hotel. A nice, 
tough Christian, art mistress unravels all knots, in 
what seems 4designedly) one endless, breathless 
sentence. But-there’s a real, boisterous sense of 
the teeming trials'and rare ecstasies of the profes- 
sion. Hie RONALD BRYDEN 


Two Treasons 


The Image Merchants. By Irwin Ross. (Weiden- 
feld and Nicolson, 18s.) 


Life in the ‘Crystal Palace.’ By Alan Harrington. 
(Cape, 18s.) 

Two treasons of the clerks: one, to write what 

is dishonest; two, to be amused by it. 

Irwin Ross’s brash, troubled book about the 
activities of public relations experts in America 
leaves no doubt that this is a dishonest trade, and 
nastily so. I quote from the notes I made as | 
read: a Jew employed to do PR for the Nazis 
and justifying it—Rockefeller shoots workers, 
employs PR to create acceptable image—young 
Ford foolish, employs PR to make him seem sen- 
sible—‘mass production of benevolence’—kills 
medical insurance by calling it, falsely, socialised 
medicine—‘pluggers’ specialise in bribery—hat- 
ters’ PR works hat into Tampax ad.—‘which twin 
has the Toni’ described as ‘great art’—medical 
profession prefers dry dressing for burns, but PR 
persuades Civil Defence to use greasy ones—if 
writer commissioned for subsidised book, PR 
has ‘opportunity to indirectly guide his writing’ 
and ‘privilege of reviewing the final manuscript 
to go to the printers some PR men worry about 
bribing editors, but don’t stop. 

The way one ought to respond to these activi- 
ties—which go on in England too—is to be out- 
raged and sick to our stomachs. They are not 
funny and they are profoundly undesirable. A 
democracy with a widely extended franchise 
needs an educated electorate, and ‘educated’ must 
mean able to know what evidence to seek, where 
to find it, how to assess it on all important matters 
concerning private life or .the polity. The deft 
crafts of the public relations man could well be 
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turned, as they were to some extent in war-time 
England, to informing the public on what we 
need to know to be better and happier citizens 
and individuals. Instead, they do their best to 
ensure that only tainted evidence is placed before 
us; they are turned to debauching us for profit, 
to choking the channels of communication in 
order to make a world safe for business and to 
rotting our communities at their grass-roots, 
Their world, says Mr. Ross, is one ‘where the 
cash nexus lies at the core of existence.’ They 
want, however. to be regarded as professional 
men. They do not know and they have dulled 
their capacity for knowing what distinguishes 
a profession from a trade 

Some onus lies, however, on those of us who 
criticise them. Moral outrage is not enough. We 
have got to know, specifically and clearly, why 
we consider it wrong and socially destructive to 
mislead people for profit. We have got to be quite 
certain why a snigger at their ingenuity is not 
an adequate attitude towards the activities of the 
public relations tradesmen. Mr. Ross doesn’t 
exactly snigger, and he is certainly worried. But 
he is much too light and rather too obsequious. 


Alan Harrington’s Life in the ‘Crystal Palace’ 
attacks the commerce-centred world from 
another angle. He spent some years working ina 
large American corporation which was, as he 
says, something of a utopia, something of a per- 
fect Welfare State, and yet totally stultifying. His 
book is perhaps a little self-pitying and goes on 
far too long. But there is some good stuff in it. 
What principally sticks in my mind was that the 
house magazine wasn’t allowed to congratulate 
the firm on some stroke or other; to have done so 
would have implied the right, on other occasions, 
not to congratulate 
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Documents on British Foreign Policy 


1919-1939 


First Series, Volume [X. German Affairs 1920 


Begins the publication of British diplomatic correspondence for 1920, 
and relates to German affairs in the first half of the year, when they 


were particularly disturbed and important. 


Aden and the Yemen 


by Sin BERNARD REILLY 


A brief review of the recent history of Aden, the Western Aden Pro- 
tectorate and their neighbour the independent Kingdom of the 
Yemen, and of the relations between them. Illustrated with plates 


and folding map. 


Scotland Now 


Written by W. A. Ballantine, Head of the Scottish Information Office, 
especially for visitors to Scotland, this handy booklet describes the 
Scottish scene in all its aspects. Fully illustrated. 


“. . . everybody will find it enjoyable and excellently illustrated.” 


From the Government Bookshops 
or through any bookseller 
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Next time take the liqueur that 
everyone is drinking. The ancient 
recipe for Drambuie includes old 
Scotch whisky, heather honey and 
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LAST CHANCE FOR MR. AMORY 


By NICHOLAS 


A piece of domestic news as 
depressing as the foreign is the 
coming retirement of Mr. Amory 
as Chancellor. Although I have 
often criticised his hesitancy in 
this or that, I have always 
admired the skill with which he 
steered the Treasury from the 
dangerous fundamentalism of 
Mr. Thorneycroft to the reason- 
able flexibility of its present 
expansionist approach. If this is to be his last 
Budget, as he hinted in his constituency, it will be 
an occasion for mourning for me and everyone 
else except the dividend-strippers and tax-loss far- 
mers and bogus market gardeners. If I may make 
one last appeal to him before he goes, it is to pave 
the way for the settlement of the European trade 
dispute on the following lines. 





Ad 





COMPANY MEETING 


NORWICH UNION INSURANCE 
SOCIETIES 


ANNUAL MEETINGS 





LIFE SOCIETY 


SPEAKING at the 152nd Annual Meeting of the Nor- 
wich Union Life Insurance Society held in Norwich 
on 17th May, the President (Sir Robert Bignold) 
said the year 1959 had produced record sums insured 
under new life insurances which exceeded £120 
millions, an increase of 15%, whilst new annuities, 
immediate and deferred, were underwritten for more 
than £44 millions per annum. 

Funds had increased by nearly £20 millions to 
£188 millions, premiums and annuity considerations 
totalled £294-millions and interest income exceeded 
£8 millions, Payments to policyholders totalled over 
£13 millions. 

The net rate of interest earned had risen by 3/2d. 
per cent to £4:15:2d. per cent. The higher rate of 
profit earning in the United Kingdom and Eire had 
been reflected by an increase of 5/-d. per cent‘in the 
rates of intermediate bonus from Ist July 1959. 


FIRE SOCIETY 


At the 162nd Annual Meeting of the Norwich 
Union Fire Insurance Society Limited, Sir Robert 
Bignold said last year fire premiums totalled 
£8,034,713 compared with £7,988,845 in 1958, but 
the claims arising from an exceptionally dry summer 
and heavy fire losses in the industrial field had re- 
sulted in an underwriting profit of only £102,932 
against £512,960 in 1958. 

Accident income was £12,088,465 compared with 
£11,466,844 in 1958 and the underwriting profit of 
£50.466, although small, was a welcome improve- 
ment on the loss of £204,018 in 1958. 

Marine premiums at £1,442,689 were also up on the 
previous year. 

The foregoing figures do not include those of the 
Scottish Union and National Insurance Company, 
whose share capital was acquired in 1959; Sir Robert 
said this acquisition would give the Norwich Union 
Fire Society the advantages of larger scale opera- 
tions, with a world-wide premium income of over 
£35 millions and consolidated assets of nearly £77 
millions, which together with the assets of the Life 
Society made a total of £260 millions. 

To provide the additional capital for this acquisi- 
tion the Fire Society’s £25 shares were sub-divided 
into 25 shares of £1 each and 3,900,000 additional 
shares of £1 each were issued and taken up at par 
by the Life Society, thus-increasing the Fire Society’s 
capital to five million pounds. 





DAVENPORT 


The breakdown of the Summit conference 
makes it all the more vital that Europe should 
compose its trade differences and move towards 
economic, if not political, integration. A breath- 
ing-space has been given by the recent decision 
of the Six at Luxembourg to postpone the Hall- 
stein acceleration, which would have meant a 
sharp raising of the German and Benelux tariffs 
against us on July 1, and try to negotiate an 
agreement with the Seven which will expand and 
not restrict trade between the two regions. The 
door is therefore still open. The Seven are to 
meet at Ministerial level in Lisbon this week and 
the opportunity presents itself for a realistic first 
step towards a rapprochement. 

To be realistic means recognising that the Six, 
having formed a customs union, will never join 
the free trade area and that the professional 
neutrals of the latter—Switzerland and Austria— 
will never join a customs union which talks of 
political integration. The UK, having just partici- 
pated in the formation of the free trade area, 
cannot apply on its own for membership of the 
customs union and leave its fellow members in 
the lurch. Realism, therefore, demands that we 
all stop making haste—that the Seven go 
as slow towards free trade as the Six are going 
slow towards their customs union. Further, it 
seems that as the common tariff which the Six 
are proposing to maintain against the outside 
world is a reasonable one, and not very different 
from ours in many industrial goods, we in the 
UK should work towards harmonisation of tariffs 
with the Six and as a gesture reduce our own 
tariffs quickly where they are higher than the 
proposed common tariff of the customs union. 
Finally, it would be more realistic to emphasise 
the points of possible agreement with the Six 
than rehearse the points of disagreement. Mis- 
understandings should be cleared up. 

.The greatest misunderstanding has been over 
agriculture. As Mr. A. C. L. Day points out in 
his new contribution to the excellent symposium 
on the Free Trade Proposals published by the 
Oxford Institute of Statistics,* it is now realised 
that there will not be a free movement of agricul- 
tural goods within the customs union of the 
Six but merely a managed market. Any one of 
us could negotiate an agricultural agreement of 
the managed type. The next misunderstanding 
has been over the assumed impossibility of recon- 
ciling our Commonwealth preference system with 
the European community. But the Common- 
wealth preferential tariffs are being slowly eroded. 
Recently there were reductions in the Australian 
and New Zealand preferences and it is certain 
that there will be many more over the next ten 
years. Moreover, there has been a distinct change 
in the attitude of the Commonwealth overseas 
countries towards the European community. Both 
Australia and New Zealand now seem ready to 
bargain with the Six if the UK hesitates too long. 
I agree with Mr. Day that there is a strong case 
for the Commonwealth overseas extending the 
same tariff concessions to European goods as to 
British in return for increased European markets 





* THe FREE TRADE ProposALs. (Blackwell, 30s.) 
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IMPERIAL CHEMICAL 
INDUSTRIES 
“LONG-TERM PROSPECT IS ONE OF 
CONTINUED PROGRESS” 
THe 33rd annual general meeting of Imperial 


Chemical Industries Limited was held on May 12 
in London. 


Mr. S. P. Chambers, C.B., C.LE., chairman of 
the company, presided and in the course of his 
speech said: 

When the results for 1959 are compared with 
those of 1958, the improvement in profits is 
striking, but if we take a longer view and compare 
the growth of the Company over the past ten years, 
it will be seen that the profit for 1959 bears no more 
than a reasonable relationship to the funds invested 
in the Company. 

In assessing the progress of the Company we have 
to recognise also that some of our newer products 
require heavy expenditure on research and develop- 
ment, a large capital investment, and a long ‘waiting 
period before substantial profitability ultimately 
emerges. 

Our export trade has expanded at a greater rate 
than our home trade, and it is interesting .to note 
that, while the average increase in exports of I.C.L 
products from the United Kingdom was 19 per cent 
over 1958, the increase in respect of exports to the 
six Common Market countries was 25 per cent and 
that of the exports to the Outer Seven {the Euro- 
pean Free Trade Area) no less than-44-pér cent. Ex- 
ports to Soviet Russia and the countries!of. Eastern 
Europe, though still representing a smaji, proportion 
of our overseas trade, have nearly doubled between 
the two years. 


Monopolies Commission: Since the end of the 
year, the Report of the Monopoliesiimammigsion on 
the Supply of Chemical Fertilisers has been pub- 
lished. The work in preparing the evidence for the 
Monopolies Commission has imposed a_ strain 
lasting several years on senior members of the staff, 
and the amount of time and energy spent‘lpon this 
work must be recognised as one of the costs—in- 
deed, the heaviest cost—of such an inquiry. It is 
therefore gratifying that the Commission recognised 
in a clear and unambiguous way the sense of respon- 
sibility to our customers and to the general public 
which the Company has always shown. 


GREAT ACTIVITY DESPITE GROWING 
COMPETITION 


It is, of course, far too-early to forecast the trad- 
ing results for 1960. I can, however, say that up to 
the present there has been great activity in 
practically all the Company's products in spite of 
growing competition from United States and Con- 
tinental as well as United Kingdom manufacturers. 
There are always difficulties to. be faced in. export 
markets, and we may have special problems in the 
Common Market or in other countries where balance 
of payments problems or political difficulties hinder 
normal trading. These problems are receiving atten- 
tion, However, our exports go to a wide variety of 
countries, and our export prospects as a whole re- 
main good, At home, the revival of business in the 
capital goods industries may, to some extent, be 
offset. by hesitancy in some branches of industries 
producing what are described as durable consumer 
goods, but so far this hesitancy does not appear to 
be serious. Any significant increase in credit 
restrictions could no doubt change the position. so 
that, whilst in general the outlook is good, the need 
for vigilance remains, The long-term prospect is one 
of continued progress. 

The report and accounts were unanimously 
adopted and the-proposed final dividend of 1s. 6d., 
less tax, making 2s, 3d., less tax, for the year, on the 





Ordinary stock was approved. 
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for their farm products. The European com- 
munity would probably welcome an agreement 
which gave European manufacturers greater 
access to Commonwealth markets. It is worth 
noting that the overseas territories of France, 
Holland and Belgium can send their products free 
into the customs union while the manufacturers 
of the Six have preferential entry into the terri- 
tories only after some protection has been allowed 
for the infant industries overseas. 

We in the UK should not be afraid of a settle- 
ment on these lines. Any agreement which causes 
trade to expand between the European com- 
munity and the Commonwealth overseas will 


enrich our customers and must swell the volume 
of international trade. Besides, a deal between the 
Six and Commonwealth countries would prob- 
ably bring an invitation to the UK to join the 
customs union. 

Meanwhile it is important for Mr. Amory to 
make one last attempt to prevent the OEEC being 
transformed into a ‘foreign aid’ body with Ameri- 
can and Canadian participation. At this late hour 
he should try to keep OEEC intact as a European 
economic body concerned with the maximisation 
of European trade. Within a re-formed and re- 
vitalised OEEC the customs union of the Six 
could endure with the free trade area of the 
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DE BEERS CONSOLIDATED MINES LIMITED 


(Incorporated in the Union of South Africa) 


DEMAND FOR DIAMONDS CONTINUES FIRM 


RESEARCH LABORATORY’S ACHIEVEMENTS 


Tue following are extracts from the statement by 
the Chairman, Mr. H. F. Oppenheimer, which has 
been circulated with the reports and accounts for 
1959. 

Sales of diamonds by the Central Selling Organisa- 
tion in 1959 amounted to £91,135,943 and were easily 
a record, The previous highest figure was £76,772,112 
in 1957. 

The demand for both gem and industrial diamonds 
was strong throughout the year and has continued 
firm durmg+the first quarter of this year. However, 
the market. fos;industrial diamonds has been power- 
fully influenced-by stock-piling by the United States 
Government,and, without this exceptional factor, 
the supply:,of industrial goods would have been 
considerablytin excess of the demand. Moreover, in 
the abrasivefield, increasingly severe competition 
must be expected from the synthetic product. 

Current consumption of gem diamonds, on the 
other hand, was in excess of production and the 
Group reduced its stocks substantially during the 
year. While the supply of smaller and lower quality 
stones is adequate, there is a shortage which is likely 
to persist of the larger good quality diamonds. Our 
subsidiary, the Consolidated Diamond Mines of 
South-West Africa, is by far the most important 
source of such diamonds and its long term prospects 
are, therefore, particularly good. Taking all these 
factors into account, I think I am justified in saying 
that the trading prospects for our company in 1960 
appear favourable. 


SIERRA LEONE 

During 1959 there were two important develop- 
ments which should conduce to the stability of the 
industry. In,the first place, an arrangement was made 
with the Government of Sierra Leone by which 
a Government diamond office was set up through 
which all diamonds produced by individual alluvial 
diggers must. .be marketed. This office is managed 
on behalf of the Government by our subsidiary, The 
Diamond Corporation Limited. The Diamond 
Corporation has undertaken to offer to purchase all 
diamonds passing through this office at prices agreed 
with the Government and the diggers have the option 
either to aecept this offer or to send their diamonds 
to London where they are offered for sale by tender 
by our Central Selling Organisation. In practice the 
Diamond. Corporation’s prices have, in most cases, 
been accepted by the diggers and our purchases of 
these goods are on a much higher scale than in the 
past with a corresponding reduction in the illicit 
trade. 

In the second iplace, towards the end of 1959, an 
agreement was made between the Diamond Corp- 
oration and Soviet authorities, whereby all diamonds 
produced in Russia which the Soviet authorities 
wish to export outside the Soviet bloc are being 
marketed by the corporation. This arrangement is 
working smoothly and, we believe, to the satisfaction 


of both parties. 
The year 1959 was the first full year of operation 
of the Williamson mine under the joint control of 


the Government of Tanganyika and our Company. 


Results were very satisfactory and the Williamson 
Company was able to declare a dividend of 
£1,000,000 after meeting substantial capital expendi- 
ture and putting £1,000,000 to general reserve. 

A remarkable technical achievement was the dis- 
covery by our Adamant research laboratory in 
Johannesburg of a method of making synthetic 
industrial diamonds of the same type as those manu- 
factured by the General Electric Company. The 
grit originally manufactured was suitable only for 
use in resinoid bonded grinding wheels, but we are 
now able to produce a synthetic grit suitable for 
metal bonded wheels. 

Our research laboratories have also done valuable 
work in producing improved types of natural 
diamond grit. Last June we announced the introduc- 
tion of a new natural grit for resinoid bonded wheels. 
Recently special natural grit for use in metal 
bonded wheels has been developed. 

Our research work is, therefore, well ahead in 
both the synthetic and the natural fields, but it is 
too early to say whether we will finally decide to 
manufacture synthetic grit on a commercial scale. 
In all these matters we shall continue to work in 
close co-operation with the Societe Miniere du 
Beceka, the Belgian Congo diamond mining com- 
pany which produces most of the material from 
which the natural grits are prepared. 

I have no doubt that there is a permanent place in 
the world’s markets for both the natural and the 
synthetic products, and the ultimate prosperity of 
both branches of the industry depends on finding 
new and extended uses for diamond grit of both 
types. The opportunities for such expansion appear 
to be considerable. 


FINANCIAL RESULTS 

The financial results for the year were satisfactory. 
The consolidated net profit, after deduction of the 
minority interests, was £21,402,943, which com- 
pares with £17,739,048 in 1958. The deferred divi- 
dends for the year were raised by 2s. 6d. to a total of 
12s. 6d. per share. 

At 31st December the value of the Group’s in- 
vestments outside the diamond industry, taking 
market prices for quoted investments and book value 
for unquoted, was £81,344,390 and the Group’s net 
current assets amounted to £43,781,098. 

Unfortunately, since the end of the year, there 
has been a reduction in the market value of our 
quoted investments, which at 31st-December stood at 
£55,220,977, of £10,331,000 or 18.7 per cent. based 
on stock exchange quotations on 4th April. This de- 
preciation is largely the result of political uncer- 
tainties in Africa and, in particular, concern about 
disturbances in the Union. 
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Seven just as the customs union of the Benelux 
countries remained for years as an enclave of 
the OEEC Seventeen. The OEEC could then 
make a common front towards dollar trade which 
in certain fields should still be subjected to quota 
rules. The American and Canadian attempt to 
kill the OEEC, in which General de Gaulle at one 
time connived, should be circumvented. Europe 
must stand together. 

But this does not mean that the political inte- 
gration of the Six is any more desirable. It js 
rumoured that General de Gaulle is now anxious 
to play down the idea of political integration, for 
what French President could lightly regard the 
possibility that West Germany will sooner or 
later dominate the union by sheer force of 
economic pressure? It will be enough for the 
Six to work towards complete freedom of move- 
ment for capital and labour in their area. It 
cannot be the wish of the French President to 
hand over too much real power to the EEC 
bureaucrats housed in the Brussels headquarters 
where 3,000 of them are already behaving as if 
they were the fonctionnaires of a Super-State. 
So, please, Mr. Amory, act quickly and wisely, 


INVESTMENT NOTES 


By CUSTOS 


HE technical rally which could have ended 
Ve bear market was rudely stopped by Mr. 
Khrushchev. But I fancy that it is only temporary. 
Defence expenditures in the US are certainly 
not going to be reduced and this might be the 
turning-point for Wall Street. Many shares there 
have fallen, as many in our own market, to a 
level which allows the institutional investor to 
buy on a reasonable yield basis. I would therefore 
expect institutional buying to develop on these 
occasional setbacks. If the private investor is still 
nervous he could make an entry into the brewery 
share market—which has special reasons for 
advance—in mergers and property revaluations. 
The latest merger—between Joshua Tetley and 
Walker Cain—reminds me that I have in the past 
recommended JOSHUA TETLEY at 35s. 9d.; they are 
now 75s. For future mergers I suggest MITCHELLS 
AND BUTLER at 79s. 6d. to yield 4.1 per cent., 
NORTHERN BREWERIES at 13s. to yield 3.7 per cent. 
and ANSELLS at 74s. to yield 4.3 per cent. The 
last might well be taken over. 


Positive and Negative in Growth 

At one time I thought that UNITED MOLASSES 
had possibilities as a recovery stock, but the last 
report stated that tanker freight rates were low 
and would stay low—the tanker surplus will take 
years to eliminate—and that the company’s earn- 
ings would decline further this year. The tax- 
free dividend of 15 per cent. will probably be 
maintained in view of the strong liquid position 
and even the special distribution of 3} per cent. 
might be repeated. But where is the growth for 
this company? I presume the directors-are on 
the look-out for a ‘take-over’ to diversify their 
business—at one time there was a rumour that a 
bid might be made for Manbre and Garton—but 
no hint is given in the report of any contemplated 
purchases. Investments stand at nearly £14 mil- 
lion and account for 12 per cent. of the total 
profit. The shares at 4ls. 6d. yield 6.1 per cent. 
gross or 7.6 per cent. if the special distribution is 
repeated. Compare this with the 1.6 per cent. 
yield from PHILIPS LAMPS, but compare also the 
potential growth. This company is participating 
inthe dynamic expansion of Europe, in particular 
in the television boom (the Continent is ten years, 
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it is said, behind Great Britain) and in the growth 
in electronic equipment generally. The Philips 
President has told the financial journalists, in a 
recent interview, that he expects a threefold or 
fourfold increase in sales over the next ten years, 
implying an annual rate of increase of 12 per 
cent. to 15 per cent. This seems to be the order 
for the current year. Dividends may be expected 
to rise at least as fast as earnings, so that although 
the shares at the present price return a yield of 
only 1.6 per cent., in five years’ time they will be 
returning a yield of at least 3 per cent. Two-thirds 
of the capital expansion are being financed by re- 
tained profits and this implies that ‘rights’ issues 
will be made from time to time Last year the 
company gave a stock bonus of 5 per cent. Philips 
shares, on this low yield basis, have met with 
criticism, but they are not out of line with other 
dynamic growth shares such as International 
Business Machines. 


COMPANY NOTES 


HE annual accounts of Bowater’s for 1959 
5 pad masterfully presented by the chairman, 
Sir Eric Bowater, who, in his introduction, asks 
his executives to forgive him for projecting them 
(there are many photographs) into unasked-for 
publicity. An interesting point arising from an 
analysis of this vast company—now the largest 
newsprint organisation in Europe—is that 60 per 
cent. of the group surplus comes from the 
Bowater Corporation of North America. 
On the packaging side new interests have 
been acquired—these are profitable concerns, 
the chief of which is Bowater Eburite, a wholly- 
owned subsidiary. There now only remains 
£6.52 million (reduced from £15 million) of 5} 
per cent. convertible loan stock, most of which 
might very well be converted into ordinary stock 
this year. Even so, the £1 ordinary shares should 
prove an interesting investment. The 15 per cent. 
dividend at 3s. per share is covered by earnings 
of 33.4 per cent. and if this rate is maintained 
on the capital now to be increased by a 20 per 
cent. scrip issue, then the yield would work out at 
5.4 per cent. and not 4.3 per cent., as at present, 
for the £1 ordinary shares at 69s. 

Last year Barton and Sons, manufacturers of 
drop forgings, structural steel and hand tools, etc., 
experienced an all-round expansion of their 
business. Over the past four years the company 
can show a progressive profit; for 1959 it was 
(before tax) £1,047,530 against £865,333, resulting 
in a net profit of £533,603 against £433,117. This 
progress seems likely to continue as, although the 
company caters for the motor trade, there are 
several subsidaries, producing steel tubes, etc., 
which are doing very well. The chairman, Mr. H. 
Prichards, is confident that the results for 1960 
will again be satisfactory. That being so, it should 
be possible to increase the 174 per cent. (104d. 
per share) dividend—up by 5 per cent.—covered 
by earnings of 48.7 per cent. At 19s. 9d. the 5s. 
ordinary shares yield 4.4 per cent. 

Over the last decade Inns and Company have 
maintained a wonderful profit record. The com- 
pany is well known as public works contractors, 
and suppliers to the building industry, but its 
other interests cover electrical engineering. Its 
interests have been recently increased by the 
acquisition of W. & R. Wallace. Net profits have 
jumped from £212,284 to £338,999 for 1959 and 
should further improve. The dividend has been 
increased from 274 per cent. to 30 per cent. 
(Is. 2d. per share), and there is to be a one-for- 
five scrip issue. The chairman, Mr. Walter Wal- 
lace, states that he intends to pay at least the 
same dividend (i.e., 30 per cent.) on the increased 
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PROVINCIAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
LIMITED 


STATEMENT BY THE CHAIRMAN 


Tue Annual General Meeting of the Provincial 
Insurance Company Limited will take place at 
Kendal at noon on the 27th day of May 1960. The 
following is the statement of the Chairman, Mr, 
Peter F. Scott :— 

Before I review the year’s results, I wish to 
announce two important changes in the Board. Sir 
Bernhard Binder retired in November last after 
thirty-one years as a director, His wisdom, experi- 
ence and keen interest have been a source of great 
strength ever since he joined us when we were 
newcomers to the City with assets of less than one 
million pounds. My father, Mr. F, C. Scott, also 
decided to retire last autumn, having given me 
invaluable help during the three years since he 
handed over the chairmanship. He had completed 
fifty-six years with the Company and forty-four 
years as a director, during which time he held the 
offices, first of Secretary, then Managing Director, 
Chairman and latterly President. 

I shall ask you to approve the election to the 
Board of Mr. Harold Wincott and Mr. J. O. Blair- 
Cunynghame, O.B.E. Mr. Wincott is well-known 
in financial circles and we have had the benefit 
of his advice for the past year. Mr. Blair- 
Cunynghame will put at our disposal his wide ex- 
perience acquired in the course of a distinguished 
career at Cambridge as well as in industry and 
commerce. 

I have also to report that, as already announced 
in the press, Mr. J. G. Henderson relinquished his 
appointment as General Manager on the 31st March 
1960, and leaves with every good wish for the 
future. He is succeeded by Mr. W. H. Gee, who 
joined us in 1947, and has been Deputy General 
Manager since 1958. 

The following table sets out the main features 
of this year’s accounts, with the corresponding 
figures for 1958: 


1959 1958 
Premium income .. £9,214,737 £8,705,334 
Underwriting profit .. 99,097 —84,101 


Percentage of profit... ga 1.1 —1.0 


Interest, dividends and rents 685,263 621,421 
Sundry charges, less credits 113,169 166,604 
Surplus before taxation 671,191 370,716 
Taxation 307,044 180,721 
Dividends (net) 282,049 246,938 


Premium income increased by rather more than 
£500,000 and this takes account of the rigorous 
pruning of our Canadian business which will be 
further reduced in the coming year. This remedial 
action of our Canadian managers has contributed 
to rather better results in Canada, -and I am glad 
to have this opportunity of thanking Independent 
Insurance Managers Limited for their loyal co- 
operation in carrying out a continuing task of great 
difficulty. 

The home account, still the larger part of our 
business, produced a moderate profit in all depart- 
ments. Overseas we were not so fortunate but the 
process of consolidation to which I referred last 
year goes on. Our large account in Southern Africa 
still gives us cause for concern, but progress has 
been made in Australia, Nigeria, the Far East and 
East Africa. We have made a satisfactory start in 
Ghana, where the Ghana General Insurance Com- 
pany Limited was incorporated during the year in 
concert with the Ghana Insurance Company Limited. 
A relatively small account in Venezuela is, however, 
causing anxiety. 

In a year of virtually stable prices, the increase 
in premiums is a real gain and, what is even more 
important in this context, expenses have been held 
at approximately last year’s level. 


FIRE DEPARTMENT 
PREMIUMS UNDERWRITING PERCENTAGE OF 


PROFIT PREMIUMS 
1959 £1,569,711 £35,454 2.3 
1958  £1,497,364 —£14,873 —1.0 


Home fire losses in 1959, of which we had ‘our 
share, have received considerable publicity. These 
disastrous fires, involving exceptionally large con- 
centrations of value, are evidence of a trend which 
is causing anxiety to underwriters. Under stress of 
competition there appears to be a general lowering 
of the underwriting standards on which the repu- 
tation of the British insurance market was estab- 
lished. Symptoms of this are a tendency towards 
wider cover without adequate rate increases, failure 
to insist on higher standards of fire..protection, 
and widespread under-insurance, “ 


ACCIDENT DEPARTMENT (INCLUDING 


MOTOR) ia 
PREMIUMS UNDERWRITING PERCENTAGE OP 
PROFIT PREMIUMS 
1959 £6,287.160 £63,643 1.0 
1958  £5,907,673 


— £69,228 hi2 
it} t 
Nearly all sections shared in the @dvance of 
premiums to which the largest contributor ‘is the 
home motor account. Here the cost per*claim con- 
tinues to creep upwards year by year, ‘and in 1960 
the rise will be the steeper because of they increase 
in legal charges now in force. If, in addition, the 
incidence of claims continues to rise, fresh losses on 
motor business must inevitably lead’ to~further in- 
creases in premium rates. 3 
MARINE DEPARTMENT (INCLUDING 
AVIATION) ‘t 


PREMIUMS MARINEFUND PERCENTAGE OF 


PREMIUMS 
1959 £1,357,866 £1,662,700 122. 
1958 £1,300,297  £1,636,117 126 


There are grounds for believing that the hull 
account is now more soundly based than it has been 
for some years, but cargo underwriting, which has 
to meet considerable international competition, is 
causing anxiety. Premium income shows a smal! 
increase, due largely to the efforts made in the market 
to improve aviation rates, and to the introduction 
of high-valued jet aircraft. 

In the consolidated balance sheet, where’ total 
assets are approximately £14m., there are’ no ‘signifi- 
cant alterations. Investments of about’ £#0m. are 
shown at or under cost, and the capital appreciation 
of holdings of ordinary shares, which havea book 
value of over £5m., adds to the financial’ strength 
of the Company. The fall in the proportion of ‘free- 
hold and leasehold properties reflects the ‘sale of a 
property-owning subsidiary company: : 

I referred last year to an arrangement whereby our 
staff would be able to acquire ordinary shares of 
the Company on favourable terms. The scheme was 
received with enthusiasm, and in its first year has 
met with considerable success, 43,020 shares' having 
been taken up. 

Our gross interest earnings having increased to 
£685,263, the directors recommend. a ‘dividend of 
2/14d. on the ordinary shares, an increase of 3d., 
which, less income tax, amounts to £263,112. 

In closing, I should like to express thanks on 
behalf of the shareholders and directors, to staff at 
home and overseas for their loyalty and enthusiasm, 
to managers on whose energy and enterprise we 
depend, and finally to all friends, local directors, 
and agents, at home and overseas, for their support. 
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ROSS GROUP LIMITED 


A YEAR OF EXPANSION AND 
DIVERSIFICATION 


In. the report by the Chairman, Mr. J. Carl Ross, 
to the Annual General Meeting on 18th May, 1960, 
it was stated : 


“The year which followed my last report on your 
Company in April 1959, has been one of many 
achievements. These have involved a considerable 
broadening of our trading basis and a substantial 
increase in the Issued Capital.” 


DIVERSIFIED INTERESTS 

Diversification within our sphere of operations 
has continued and our interests now include: 

Trawler Owning; Trawler Building and Repairs; 
Ship and Commercial Plumbing; Shipwrights and 
commercial joinery work; Fish Merchanting from all 
Fishing Ports (Nation-wide distribution); Inland 
Wholesale and Retail Branches; Road Haulage (Fish 
and general haulage, with a fleet of 500 vehicles); 
Frozen Foods (National distribution); Food Pro- 
cessing Factories; Refrigeration Engineering (Com- 
mercial Freezer Manufacture); Ice Cream Factory; 
Wholesale Potato and Vegetable Merchants; 
Young’s Potted Shrimps and Crustacea products; 
Importers and Agents for all kinds of Canned Fruits 
and Fish (world-wide contacts); Austin Motor Dis- 
tributors for North and East Lincolnshire; Publicity 
and Printing; Hire Purchase. 


The torntver of the companies engaged in the 
above activities: is at present running at the rate of 
£20,000,006; per, annum. 


YOUNGS: POTTED SHRIMPS LIMITED 
During, ,the.past year, sales of Young’s Seafoods 
and Dairy, Products have shown gratifying increases, 
as quick frozen foods become more and more a 
part of the sh way of life. 


ROSS FROZEN FOODS 

The general view is that the market for quick 
frozen foods has been barely touched as yet, and that 
here unquestionably lies the greatest opportunity for 
expansion of food sales. In this country, sales of all 
types of the new ROSS consumer packs of frozen 
foods have increased by 43% during the year and 
repeat sales are excellent. 

In a business like ours it is not easy to see what 
lies ahead, but our rate of growth indicates clearly 
the benefits which can be achieved by bringing 
together.a group of companies whose trade is com- 
plementary one to another. We are well satisfied with 
the progress and prospects of our recently acquired 
Subsidiary Companies. 





capital. The 4s. ordinary shares are now 31s. 9d., 
yielding 4.5 per cent., but assuming at least the 
same rate of dividend on the increased capital, 
the yield would be as good as 5.6 per cent. 


There are very few people who have not heard 
of Mecca, the café, restaurant and dance hall 
proprietors, who are still expanding their profit- 
able business. The Empire Cinema, Leicester 
Square, is now to be acquired and will be con- 
verted into a dance hall and super-cinema. There 
is to be a rights issue in ‘A’ ordinary shares at 
10s. each (making the rights worth about 6s. 
each), which will produce £1.4 million. The com- 
pany has, in the past year, considerably increased 
its number of dance halls, which will bring in 
additional profits. For 1959 the net profit was 
£319,006 maintaining the rising profit record 
from which a dividend of 25 per cent. (224 per 
cent.) was paid (ls. 3d. per share). The Ss. ‘A’ 
ordinary shares at 27s. 6d. yield 4.6 per cent. and 
could very well receive a higher dividend and 
improve in price. 

The underwriting profits for 1959 of The 
General Accident Fire and Life Assurance Cor- 
poration were £1,928,000 against £746,000, and 
premium income increased by £54 million to 
£684 million—a very excellent result. The very 
large accident account continues to expand, al- 
though, as might be expected, the large motor 
section did not make a profit. There was a net 
credit to profit and loss account of £1,788,000. 
New capital was raised last year, but, in spite of 
this, the dividend has been raised for the sixth 
successive year from 1s. 44d. to 2s. 3d. per 5s. 
stock unit. The required dividend is covered 14 
times by net investment income alone; it should 
be remembered that the company also has a 
record of profitable underwriting. The chairman, 
Sir Stanley Norrie-Miller, states that over the 
past ten years the company has increased its 
premium income by 200 per cent. and its gross 
investment earnings by 400 per cent. It is not 
surprising, therefore, that the 5s. stock units at 
76s. yield only 2.9 per cent., but with such a 
record (and no doubt past records will be broken) 
this is a stock to acquire and keep. 

Mr. John Carl Ross, chairman of the Ross 
Group, attaches great importance to the non- 
fishing interests of his company, which have 
recently been greatly increased. These include 
frozen foods under the brand name of ‘Ross,’ 
refrigeration and engineering, ice-cream, potato 
merchanting, Young’s Potted Shrimps and a 
growing hire-purchase company. He states in his 
excellent report that Unilever controls about 70 
per cent. of the frozen food market, through its 
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Bird’s Eye subsidiary—but he is determined tg 
break into this business. Mr. Ross does admit, in 
his report, that trading returns in respect of the 
fishing interests were disappointing, and may 
possibly decline, but for 1958-59 they were 
responsible for 24 per cent. of the turnover. The 
past four years show a progressive record, and 
the net profit to September 30, 1959, was 
£237,215, from which a dividend of 18 per cent, 
was paid as against 14 per cent. It seems likely 
that under the leadership of the chairman, the 
company will considerably expand its non-fishing 
interests in the near future and will therefore 
justify the present price of the 5s. shares at 
19s. 3d. to yield 4.6 per cent. 








COMPANY MEETING 





UNITED MOLASSES COMPANY 


RESULTS BETTER THAN EXPECTED 
THe thirty-fourth annual general meeting of The 
United Molasses Company Limited will be held on 
June 7 in London. 

The foliowing is an extract from the statement by 
the Executive Chairman, Mr.-G. W. Scott, C.B.E,, 
circulated with the report and accounts for the year 
1959: 

Last year | forecast that the Group profits were 
likely to show a fall over those for the previous 
year and although the gross profits do show a reduc- 
tion from £5,112,271 to £4,819,675, the net profits, 
by reason of a reduced charge for taxation, show an 
increase of approximately £70,000. These net re- 
sults are somewhat better than the outlook of twelve 
months ago. Your directors have no hesitation in 
recommending the continuance of the Ordinary 
dividend at the same rate, free of tax, as for 1958, 

The strong financial position of the company is 
illustrated by the fact that the Current Assets of 
£20,816,683 exceed Current Liabilities, Provisions, 
etc., by £14,140,459 and show adequate funds avail- 
able to meet the present outstanding capital com- 
mitments of the company. 

The demand for molasses for animal feedingstuffs 
was good throughout the year and deliveries by your 
Group showed substantial increases over the 
previous year. 

So far as can be seen the volume of molasses 
deliveries for animal feed is likely to increase during 
the current year, due to the present low prices pre- 
vailing. On the other hand, competition will be keen 
and the prospect of any material improvement in the 
tanker freight market seems remote. 

The earnings of the Group for 1960 may well 
show a reduction from those of 1959. However, it is 
hoped, unless some unforeseen event occurs, to 
continue dividends out of revenue profits for 1960 
at the same rate as for 1959. 





SPECTATOR CROSSWORD No. 1090 


ACROSS 28 Here one loiters, disturbed (7) 19 What the —- boys hope to do 
c ft-times hath 29 Help from the ship’s orchestra in isn’t treachery (4-3) 
. —_ nuate a (Keats) (7) the dining-saloon? (7) 21 — planted on brick or stone 
5 Permission to go round the ae . 
mountain for shepherds (7) 22 ‘— h nny pa pan a _ bring 
9 See a couch, divided (5) DOWN —#, ul jollity 
10 No yoke-fellow for him (6-3) 1 A_ discouraging liquid when 23 He has a somewhat chequered 


11 How Jemima Puddleduck might thrown (4, 5) 





take a walk (6) 2 
12 or the quality of mercy is not hear these (7) 
8) 3 
14 is can see him in ancient Ostia 4 ‘The 
( 
15 I rise late—and come to the facts § 
(9) 6 Sun over 
18 None cares about this sound (9) music (3-2) 
20 Question and questioner (5) 7 


22 Hullo! Lydia’s involved in time Orient (7) TAF DOWN.—1 Gossip. 2 Rounds. 3 Apple- 
off (8) 8 Sounds as if the council gives cart. 4 Dingle-dangle. 6 Horsa. 7 Repliers. 
regretful agreement (5) 8 Suspends. 11 Moral support. 15 


24 reel of detention barracks? 


26 Is he behind his team? (9) 
27 Any sign of the harness? (5) 





of the first two correct 


solutions: Crossword No. 1090, 99 Gower St., London, WC1. 


One must be up with the lark to 25 No doubt he high-hats his under- 


Leo gets a top decoration (9) 
on antique time would 
lie unswept” (Shakespeare) (4) 
A steep rent goes home! (10) 
the footballers and 


Outsize male, fifty-one, from the 


13 A very spirited dance! (6, 4) 
16 Dental imp, with an idée fixe? (9) 
17 Wiry sorts, these spaniels (9) 


A first prize of a book token for one guinea and a second prize of a book token for fifteen 
shillings will be ded to the send i 





Solution on June 3 


career (5) 


lings! (4) 





SOLUTION OF CROSSWORD 1088 
ACROSS. — 1 Garlands. 5 There’s. 9 
Stumping. 10 Grapes. 12 Indre. 13 Look 
alive. 14 Hard-favoured. 18 Shooting-star. 
21 Many a slip. 23 Inigo. 24 Roofer. 25 
Bouquets. 26 Coffer. 27 Attended. 


Odalisque. 16 Isomeric, 17 Round off. 19 
Big-end. 20 Bossed. 22 Agene. 


PRIZEWINNERS 
Mrs. Turner, South View, Blockicy, Glos., 
and Mr, A. Gordea Taylor, 51 North End 
House, London, W14. 





on May 31, 
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Roundabout 





Intents and Purposes 


By KATHARINE WHITEHORN 


EIGHTEEN designs receive 
this week the official pat 
on the head bestowed by 
a Design Centre Award; 
and one the official laurel 
of the Duke of Edin- 
burgh’s elegance prize. 
They have all been 
chosen for being ‘out- 
standing for originality, 
workmanship, economy 
or some other quality 
which makes a real con- 
tribution to their indus- 
tries.’ 

There is an innocuous 
street lamp, some casseroles and saucepans, and 
a camera and an interesting plastic wall surfacing 
which makes the pattern by the way it catches the 
light. There are cylindrical glass vases and some 
rather similar glass hanging lights—it is a pity 
that a nastier version of the same thing is hanging 
from the design ceiling, too. There are some four- 
square sensible executive desks, which conform to 
the British Standard for such things (I wonder 
when the BSI went around measuring executives? 
Or did they just corral one standard executive and 
measure him?). The desks, though clean-limbed 
enough, are a relief after the austere metal-legged 
structures in Heal’s exhibition a few months ago, 
which had an odd look of aggressive girders 
about them. 

The Duke of Edinburgh’s award goes to a set 
of white Spode tableware of which the judges 
appreciate the ‘reticence and sensitivity—their 
own reticence extends to not mentioning that the 
original version of the set was adorned with some 
tatty gold decoration, and that it was the Design 
Centre who suggested it would be better with- 
out it. Presumably they felt that in this instance 
the cause of good design would not be helped by 
calling a Spode a Spode. 

The most exciting things, to my mind, were two 
furnishing fabrics, one striped, one achieving the 
almost impossible by being impressive though 
fioral. As the designs were not officially on show 
when I saw them, my tour took me in and out of 
cellars and corridors and odd corners where the 
loot. was temporarily stashed; and these fabrics 
were in the room where the displays are designed. 
There was the usual air of shirt-sleeved integrity 
to be found in institutions under no obligation to 
make money; and I found that my timid questions 
about practicality were received with a vague sur- 
prise. Having bad a pair of superb curtains lose a 
fifth of their length even in dry cleaning, I asked 
if these award fabrics were shrink-proof or sun- 
proof in any way. One of the designers thought 
the question irrelevant; another did actually admit 
that one of the fabrics had shrunk somewhat in 
his house. 

The same thing happened when I asked whether 
the white PVC fabric would stay white. 

‘Oh well, I dare say—I mean you can wash it— 
nothing ever stays entirely white, does it?’ 

It set me wondering somewhat about the other 





designs—about the weighty handle-less cast-iron 
lids on the casseroles: why not a lighter lid, as 
Dru ovenware have? About the attractive little 
camera—I thought the whole point of the old 
box Brownie was that it was overwhelmingly 
efficient for the price just because of its clumsy 
great depth: have Kodak really improved the 
design by streamlining the little thing? And the 
matt-white trays in the desks might have a chance 
of staying white for more than half an hour if 
the white was glossy. 


No one wants to see the design awards handed 
out simply on the score of practicality. But it 
occurred to me that they might do worse than 
behave like the Légion d’Honneur, who, before 
bestowing the honour, have the police do a few 
checks first. 

The judges do, however, comment on these 
things, and their comments make illuminating 
reading. Apart from straightforward quantitative 
adjectives like ‘excellent’ the qualitative ones read 
like this: appropriate, well rooted in our best 
pottery traditions, rich, agreeable, gay but not 
coy, pleasing, satisfying; they comment upon un- 
obtrusive, clean lighthearted, good straightfor- 
ward designing without inappropriate styling. The 
only time they use the word ‘remarkable’ is for 
a carpet; a caipet over which it would be kinder 
to draw a veil, or at least a linen drugget: per- 
haps it is a mark of the lofty outlook of the 
Design Centre that they seem to have a perman- 
ent blind spot about carpets. 


Consuming Interest 





Upon My Sole & 


749° 


There is nothing about which the judges did or 
could use words like astounding, outstandingly 
beautiful, fantastic; and somehow one feels that 
it is not just linguistic modesty which restrains 
them. For all the attractive elegance of the de- 
signs there is some quality missing. People who 
fall violently and inconveniently in love with, sat, 
Fabergé or Minoan pottery or Adam fireplaces. 
know a kind of insane glee about their admira- 
tion; in Britain we do not commonly expect to 
have that throat-catching happiness about modern 
designs. But still it is there. I have felt it about 
some Finnish glass and skyscrapers and a tapestry 
or two and the Delaware Memorial Bridge, which 
is one of the loveliest things in the werld; I know 
a man who has danced, literally, with joy because 
a certain aeroplane was so beautiful; perhaps the 
1953 Studebaker comes into that category. The 
point is that there is such a feeling; it exists. 

At the iast conference of the Society of Indus- 
trial Designers we had a lot of intelligent chat 
about the position and progress of design, about 
the relationship of the designer to industry, to his 
bank manager, to the future and so on atid so on. 
And at the end of it George Him (whe looks like 
the bear on one of the prizewinning mugs and 
would be the last man in the world to resent my 
saying so) blew the whole thing to smithereens by 
heaving himself to his feet and saying ‘wildly: 
‘But where is the madness?’ pe 

It may seem clumsy to diagnose at ence. Threat- 
ened Impracticality and Lack of Fever,in the de- 
sign awards—but that is inevitablelyiithey are, 
after all, a compromise. They arée*allfight and 
proper, sane and fine. But perhaps »semewhere 
there is an ecstatic lunatic commissi@hiiy ‘some- 
thing absolutely preposterous that ‘wil}’” knock 
these eighteen into an agreeable, , pleasing 
and appropriate cocked hat. 


By LESLIE ADRIAN 


IT WONDER if anyone runs 
evening classes in shoe re- 
pairing? If so, I may en- 
rol. Not for any reasons 
connected with William 
Morris or occupational 
therapy, but because I 
am fed up with profes- 
sional shoe-menders. 

Last year in our small 
household, while we were 


despairingly shopping 


7 iS around from one local 


shoe-mender to another (interspersed with occa- 
sional forays with West. End repairers), we sus- 
tained the following casualties. Husband’s shoes 
were so tight after being soled that they were 
unwearable. Wife’s tan walking shoes came back 
with the soles and stacked heels painted a dull 
chocolate. A pair of blond kid court shoes were 
indelibly marked with black streaks after rubbing 
heels with a pair of schoolboy’s clodhoppers in 
the collection basket of the repair department 
of a large chain shoe shop. A pair of moderate 
stilettos were so ineptly heeled that the tip had 
completely reversed after three hours’ wear; and 


0% 


an expensive pair of court shoes was obviously 
forced on to an inappropriate last, to the eternal 
disfigurement of the shoes. 

These disasters are typical results of shoddy 
workmanship; the actual quality of the material 
used for the repair takes longer to, discover. 
There are four or five grades of leather used for 
soles, but usually each shoe-mender has only one 
price for soling. The customer pays his money 
without taking any choice. 

This particular problem of quality has. now 
been tackled by the Cut Soling Association. 
Stung into action by the disastrous drop in the 
use of leather for soles (only 32 per cent. of the 
nation’s shoes now have leather soles) the CSA 
have issued a quality mark bearing their initials, 
which will be stamped into the waist of each 
sole. The mark will only be used on the first two 
grades of soling leather (the second grade is in- 
ferior to the first in appearance only, and not in 
quality) and it carries with it a limited guarantee 
of fair wear. 

Of course the peculiarities of the wearer— 
where he walks and how, what he weighs and 
what he does with his feet—play too big a part 
for any hard-and-fast. guarantees for leather 
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‘Incisive brushwork.’ 


soles to be practicable. But this ‘quality mark’ 
does protect the wearer against the use of shoddy 
materials—though not, unfortunately, against 
shoddy workmanship. If the repairer agrees that 
the customer has not had reasonable wear from a 
pair of ‘quality marked’ soles, he will resole the 
shoes free of charge, and receive from the CSA 
two new pairs of soles in compensation. If the 
repairer claims the shoes have been worn on 
Ben Nevis andthe wearer says they have never 
touched atlything rougher than the inside of a 
taxi, the dispute can be referred to the Cut Soling 
Associatjop,.21 . Knightsbridge, Hyde Park 
Corner, ®6n@6n, SW1. I hope that the scheme 
gets the public support it deserves. 

I think there is more to that revealing figure of 
32 per cent.. than mere dissatisfaction with the 
wearing quality of a leather sole. It reflects dis- 
satisfaction with the whole business of taking 
shoes to be repaired, with the damage done and 
the length of time taken to do it. If man-made 
soles reduce the number of times that a pair of 
shoes actually goes to the mender, then no 
amount of propaganda about the greater com- 
fort and health of leather soles will cut much ice. 

In the big plate-glass shoe stores the repairs 
department tends to get the Cinderella treatment 
—naturally selling new shoes is more profitable. 
(A cynic might even say that a better repair 
service would undermine sales.) One manager I 
spoke to, while admiring his latest display of 
petal-coloured dainties, admitted that he thought 
his repair section was more trouble than it was 
worth. They- had to have one, he said, because 
Lilley and Skinner had set the pace, but the re- 
pairs trickled in rather slowly. This was hardly 
surprising because they trickled out again even 
more slowly. An ‘express’ service which takes 
seven days to sole a shoe is not going to catch 
any rainbows, and who is going to wait twenty- 
four hours for ‘Twin Tops’ to be fitted, when the 
while-you-wait heel bars at Selfridge’s and Wool- 
worth’s (New Oxford Street) or Lilley and 
Skinner will do the job in half that number of 
minutes? 

If Lilley and Skinner refuse a heeling job on 
the grounds that the shoe is too worn, go round 
the corner into Duke Street where there is a 
‘little man’ with a rather less high-handed while- 
you-wait service. I have never been able to under- 


stand why the big repairers refuse shoes which 
the small man will cheerfully repair: surely the 
large, expert service ought to tackle more diffi- 
cult work, not less? 

The little man, too, can often get the job done 
in half the time it takes an ordinary branch store 
repair organisation. He has no transport delays, 
as the shoes are mended on the premises, and if 
they are not ready as promised, the fury which is 
so frustratingly useless at the big repair depart- 
ment may produce some result at the local 
mender. It is a pity that so many of them are 
cebblers (OED definition: ‘clumsy workman, 
‘botcher’) rather than craftsmen. 

And it is strange that these self-employed men 
should be so tied to the habits of the shoe in- 
dustry that many of them join in that great, in- 
convenient August closure which shuts down 
most of the shoe repair factories. Tread warily 
in August; your shoe-mender is probably on 
holiday. 

* 

Another way of travelling from London to 
Paris: Mr. Forman of Edinburgh writes to re- 
mind me of the Silver Arrow service run by 
Silver City Airways. He did the single journey 
from Paris. ‘Leave Gare du Nord 11.50 a.m. in a 
reserved coach with restaurant car. De-train at 
Le Touquet and board Dakota; land at Manston, 
Kent; board train (same facilities as on French 
side) at Margate, arrive Victoria 5 p.m. London 
time. Your luggage is wafted away in Paris and 
handed back at Victoria. Escorted all the way by 
official (and by charming, too-young-to-fly air 
hostess from Manston to London). The whole 
affair is fetchingly amateurish yet they can’t do 
enough to please. I enjoyed it enormously and was 
glad to find an alternative to BEA, albeit more 
devious, but cheaper by far.’ 

This service has been operating on a ‘pilot’ basis 
for the past- few months and becomes a regular 
service on May 29, which may explain why Mr. 
Forman found it ‘fetchingly amateurish.’ I think 
what he means is that it is less official (and offi- 
cious?) than the major airlines. I have had a good 
deal of experience of Silver City’s cross-Channel 
air service for cars (Lydd to Le Touquet), and 
that is one of the best-run operations in the airline 
business. 

The aircraft used on the Silver Arrow service, 
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by the way, are not those fine old war-horses, two. 
engined Dakotas, but four-engined Hermes which 
do the cross-Channel flight in twenty minutes. The 
actual route, London to Paris, is: Victoria to 
Margate in reserved compartment; bus from 
Margate .o Manston; Hermes from Manston to 
Le Touquet; bus to Etaples; train to Paris. The 
return fare, L.ondon-Paris, is nine guineas. and 
you do not have to pay airport taxes (7s. 6d. at 
London Airport four New Francs at Le Bourget) 
or bus fares between city and airport .5s. in Lon- 
don, three New Francs in Paris). Fares do not 
increase at weekends or at peak periods. All in 
all, less direct but cheaper and more fun than the 
major airlines and one more way of avoiding the 
disgusting coffee at London Airport. 
* 

Does anyone else, | wonder, dread the wearing 
out of an LP needle as much as I do? Though 
not unnaturally ham-fisted, I have very great 
difficulty in screwing the new needle into the 
head of my Collaro pick-up, sometimes taking 
half an hour to complete the job. On one occa- 
sion I lost the infinitesimal screw into the 
machine (which seems to have digested it satis- 
factorily) and was quite unable to get a new one 
even from radio component shops. Finally I 
wrote to Collaro, who very handsomely sent 
me several of the screws free. But this must 
surely be something that happens to other people; 
it would be nice if you could buy new screws 
wherever you can buy the needles. 

* 

From now on the Consumer Advisory Coun- 
cil (who run Shopper's Guide) will have to re- 
strict their complaints service to members-—i.e., 
subscribers to the Guide. | take it this will not 
affect readers of ‘Consuming Interest’ who will 
naturally already be subscribers. If even after all 
this time they are not—10s. to Orchard House, 
Orchard Street, London, W1, will set them right. 


Wine of the Week 


AT a luncheon given the other 

day by the directors of Berry 

Brothers in their immemorial 

house in St. James’s Street, I 

was Offered, and I much en- 
bd joyed, a white Bordeaux that 

tasted something like a white 
burgundy and smelled a great deal like a hock. 
This was Le Fleuron Blanc de Chateau Loubens, 
result of an attempt to make a white Bordeaux 
drier than the usual Graves which, though classed 
as a dry wine, is nothing like so dry as a white 
burgundy. Although it smells like a German or 
an Alsatian riesling, Le Fleuron Blanc is made 
from the same grape as many other sweeter and 
less fragrant Bordeaux, the sémillon, but the 
grapes are gathered about a week before the main 
vintage date for the region, when they have a little 
less sugar than would be usual for a Graves. 

This is not a cheap wine—it is shipped in bottle, 
and Berry’s seli it at 16s. But it is a wine for the 
amateur of the out-ofsthe-ordinary, and a very 
pleasant and refreshing one, too. We drank it the 
other day with gulls’ eggs, before the claret and 
the lamb, and I found it an uncommonly agree- 
able opening to a May luncheon. I never have 
believed that stuff about eggs not going with 
wine: those eggs did. CYRIL RAY 
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Classified advertisements must be pre- 
paid 5s. per line. Line averages 40 
characters and spaces between words. 
Minimum 2 lines. Box numbers 
Is. extra. Classified Advertisement 
Department, The Spectator Lid., 
99 Gower Street, London, WC1, 
Telephone EUSton 3221 (5 lines), 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT 


APPLICATIONS ARE INVITED for the posts 
of Radio and Television Officer to take charge 
sf the radio and television services of the Labour 
Party, and an Assistant Radio and Television 
Officer. Experience preparing and producing 
sound and television broadcasts desirable.— Apply 
for forms to Mr. Morgan Phillips, General Sec- 


retary, The Labour Party, Transport House, 
Smith Square. S.W be returned by 20 May, 
1960 


ant-in-Charge (Cataloguing) 
m Library at Ealing two be 
Im Librarian fer supervision and 
ng Section, Work of Section 
ncludes indexing inder more than 6,000 
different headings and cross-references, of ail 
film received into Film Library for future use 


BBC requires As 
n Television F 
responsible to F 
control of Catalog 








n Television Service and conduct of research 
nto material available in Library to fulfil pro- 
ducers’ requirements Associateships of the 
Library Association, or some similar qualifica- 
tion, an advantage. Organising ability and 


ability to adapt norma! methods of library work 
to classification of film, together with experience 
of controlling staff essential. Good visual sense 
and r »f possible use of film in 
Television programmes desirable Salary £675 
(possibly higher f qualifications exceptional) 
rising by five annuai increments to £875 max. 
p.a. Requests for application forms (enclosing 






addressed envelope and quoting reference 
60:.G.243 ‘Spt..) should reach Appointments 
Officer, Broadcasting House, London, W.1, 


within five days 

DRYAD HANDICRAFTS, 93 Gr. Russel! St. 
(nr. British Museum), need young lady assistants. 
preferably with some knowledge of crafts. Good 
position and salary for suitable persons.—Appili- 
cations to the Mamnagecress 

GOVERNMENT OF NORTHERN RHODESIA 
Social Welfare Organiser, male, preferably be- 
tween 25 and 40, who will be responsible to 
Director of Social! Welfare, for the training of 
Social Workers (African and European) at 
University and Sub-University levels. University 


degree or Diploma in Socia) Science, with ex- 
perience in the training of Social Workers (es- 
pecially Social Case Workers) essential. (A re- 
lated degree » Economics Psychology or 


Sociology would be acceptable if pensionable. 
Salary at appropriate point in scale £1,315 to 
£1,950 p.a. (Special interim allowance of 5% of 
salary also payable.) Quarters at low rental. 
Free passages. G rous home Jeave. Low income 
tax. Further particulars and application forms 
from Director Recruitment, Colonial Office, 
London, S.W.1, quoting BCD 130 3/04 AS 
Candidates should state their full names when 
applying. 
PROVOCATIVE 
yers, delicious 
the Winifred Johnson 
E.C.1 (next Gamages). HOLborn 0390 
ROCHDALE AND DISTRICT HOSPITAL 
MANAGEMENT COMMITTEE AND ROCH- 
DALE COUNTY BOROUGH 

Pplications are invited for the post of 

SENIOR CLINICAL PSYCHOLOGIST 
for duties in the Rochdale Group of Hospita!s 
and with the Rochdale County Borough. The 
post involves the provision of Clinical Psycho- 
logical Services as part of a team working in 
the Psychiatric Unit im the general hospital, 
which consists of 100 Psychiatric beds with an 
admission rate of 250 and a wsy out-patient 
department. This deals primarily with adult 
psychiatry, The work on behalf of the local 
authority would involve both adult and child 
work, so that the position offers a wide and in- 
teresting field aspects of Psy- 
chiatry 

Interest in reseg 
and the opportt 
integrated and 
manifold. 

The conditions and terms are in accordance 
with P.T.A. circular 72, that is : £1,025 x £508) 

£1,425. An In-Service training scheme, for 
the training of Clinical Psychologists, is under 
discussion for the Region as a whole, and the 
successful applicant would be expected to 
Participate 

Apply : Group Secretary 
Rochdale, Lancs 
THE NEW BRIDGE, a growing organisation 
befriending discharged prisoners, is appointing a 
Director. Applications are invited from persons 
of either sex, preferably with experience in this 
field but keen interest in social service essential. 
Salary by arrangement.—Write Box CT/1, c/o 
191 Gresham House, E.C.2 


Harold Pinter’s 
THE CARETAKER 


5/6 POST PAID FROM ENCORE 
25HOWLAND STREET LONDON WI 








PUBLISHERS, lovable law- 
directors—al! want staff from 
Bureau, 114 Holborn, 





overing most 


would be an advantage 
for this. with a closely 
population, are 
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NATIONAL CHARITY concerned with relief 
work Overseas requires Administrative Secre- 
tary at headquarters in Oxford, Deputises 
for General Secretary and responsible for all 
administrative, legal and committee work. Good 
commencing salary and prospects for able and 
energetic man, preferably over 30. Children’s 
allowances and Pension Scheme. Ful! particulars 
of age. qualifications, experience and present 
salary, in envelope marked ‘Personal,’ to be 
addressed to the General Secretary, Oxford 
Committee tor Famine Relief, 17 Broad Street, 
Oxford 


SOLICITOR 

A young solicitor is required to work in the 
Legal Department at the London office of a large 
undertaking. The work is varied and interesting, 
and men of more than average ability are 
required. 

Preferably applicants should not be more, or 
much more, than 30 years of age, and a recent 
Finalist would be sui able, The starting salary 
will be between £900 and £1,500 a year de- 
pending on ability and experience. There is a 
superannuation scheme. 

An appticant who wants to make a career in 
the undertaking will have excellent opportunities 
to accept responsibijity and to gain promotion, 
including, in due course, appointment to one of 
the senior posts. some of which are in London, 
and some outside. and in which salaries are paid 
substantially in excess of the figures quoted 
above. 

Write giving particulars of age, education, 
qualifications and experience to Box 6751. Closing 
date 9th June, 1960. 


THE DEPARTMENT OF PSYCHOLOGICAL 
MEDICINE, 
SOUTHERN GENERAL HOSPITAL 
GLASGOW, S.W.1 
CLINICAL PSYCHOLOGISTS 

Applications are invited for three appoint- 
ments as probationary Ciinical Psychologists. 
The successful applicants will be expected to 
take the two-year course for the Diploma in 
Clinical Psychology of the University of Glasgow. 
While taking the course they will carry out duties 
during the first year in hospitals in Glasgow, and 
during the second year at the Crichton Royal, 
Dumfries. 

Applicants should hold a First or Second Class 
Honours Degree in Psychology of a British 
university or an equivalent qualification. Pay- 
ment will be on the Whitley Council Salary 
Scale for probationary psychologists. 

Applications should be made in the first in- 
stance to the ProJessor of Psychological Medicine. 

UGANDA 

Appiications are invited for the post of Eco- 
nomic Adviser, Ministry of Finance. This officer 
will be required to advise the Government on 
economic policy and to perform ‘limited adminis- 
trative and executive duties connected with the 
Economic Development Committee (of which 
he is both a member and the Secretary), econo- 
mic research and statistical policy. Candidates, 
who must be between 27 and 45, must be 
academically qualified and thoroughly experi- 
enced economists. Experience of the economies 
of underdeveloped territories and/or of work 
in a government department desirable. 

Terms : Contract with gratuity for one tour 
of service of 30-36 months in the first instance, 
or F.S.S.U, terms if the applicant is already a 
member of the system. Salary £2,500. Free pas- 
sages; housing available on arrival or shortly 
thereafter; generous home leave. 

App!y in first instance with summary of per- 
sonal particulars to Director of Recruitment, 
Colonial Office, Sanctuary Buildings, Great 
Smith Street, London, S.W.1, from whom 
further details may be obtained. Please quote re- 
ference No. BCD/123/9/03/AS and state full 
name. 

UNIVERSITY OF AUCKLAND 
New Zealand 
LECTURESHIP IN EDUCATION 

Applications are invited for the above-men- 
tioned posts. Applicants should be well qualified 
in some or all of the fields of educational 
psychology, educational and psychological tests, 
guidance and child development. Experience of 
educational, vocational or child guidance is de- 
sirable although not necessary. 

The salary scale for the position is £1,250 
rising by annual increments of £75 to £1,700 
per annum. Commencing salary within this scale 
will be determined according to qualifications 
and experience. An allowance is made towards 
travelling and removal expenses. 

Further particulars and information as to the 
method of application may be obtained from the 
Secretary, Association of Universities of the 
British Commonwealth, 35 Gordon Square, 
London, W.C.1. 

Applications close, in New Zealand and Lon- 
don on 30th June, 1960. 


VICTORIA UNIVERSITY OF WELLINGTON 
New Zealand 
LECTURER IN CLASSICS 

Applications are invited for the above-men- 
tioned post. 

The salary will be £1,250 per annum, rising by 
annua! increments of £75 to £1,700 per annum. 
The initial salary will be determined according 
to the qualifications and experience of the 
appointee. 

Approved fares to Wellington will be allowed 
for the Appointee, his wife and his dependent 
children. 

Further particulars and information as to the 
method of application should be obtained from 
the Secretary, Association of Universities of the 
British Commonwealth, 36 Gordon Square, 
London, W.C.1. 

Applications close, in New Zealand and Lon- 
don, on 30th June, 1 
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On Sunday in The Sunday Times 






TWO FACES 
OF 
LATIN-AMERICA 


The sultry, powder-flash politics of, 
Cuba and its neighbour Panama @re. 
examined by Norman Lewis in,,@ 
brilliant account which presents two 
contrasted Latin-American pictures 





Monty—and the 


Drama of Dieppe 


Goronwy Rees writes a new chapter to the story’! 
which has a special place in the history of the’ *' 
war a vivid description of the tragic Dieppe'’’ 
raid, coupled with a delightfully original’’ 
impression of Field-Marshal Montgomery 


te 


OLOURED PEOPLE in BRITAIN 


A Factual New Survey 


A study of the special problems created by the 
coloured races in our midst — their housing, 
employment, recreation and social welfare 


ae +4 











And for a balanced picture of the .. 
aftermath of the Summit, get the’: 


brute 


SUNDAY | 
TIMES © 


The newspaper with the special Magazine Section 


Diego 
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DAVIES INVESTMENTS LTD. 
BANKERS 
Continue to pay 74% p.a. on 
deposits, with extra 4% added 
annually on each £500 unit. 
Details and Audited Balance Sheet from 
Investment Dept. SR, DAVIES INVESTMENTS LTD, 
DANES INN HOUSE, 265 STRAND, LONDON, WC2 


STELLA FISHER in the Stran¢d The Bureau 
for progressive and _ interesting secretarial 
vacancies 














SITUATIONS WANTED 
GENTLEMAN, 12 years varied ‘administrative 
experience, inc. five years at junior managerial 
level, secks post where experience and a quick 
eye for organisational problems are preferred to 
paper qualifications. Willing travel anywhere; 
will learn quickiy any language required. — 
Box 6729 





EXHIBITIONS AND 
LECTURES 


ENSTITUTO DE ESPANA, 102 Eaton Square, 
S.W.1. Piano recital by Alicia de Larrocha, 
on the 26th May, at 6 p.m. 


LEICESTER GALLERIES, Leicester Square. 
BERNARD DUFOUR—First Exhibition of 
Paintings in England. HENRY INLANDER— 
and Drawings. 10-5.30, Sats. 10-1. 
Until 28th. 
MATTHIESEN GALLERY: Paintings and 
Drawings from Christ Church, Oxford. An Ex- 
hibition in aid of the Christ Church United 
Clubs, Kennington. Admission 2s. 6d. Daily 
10-5.30, Sats. 10-1. Until June 11.—142 New 
Bond Street, W.1. 
MEDICAL SCIENCE AND WAR PREVEN- 
ION. Dr. Alic Stewart, Dr. Anthony Storr, 
oi Jeffrey Boss. Chair: Dr. Barnett Stross, 
P. Sat., 28 May, 2.30 p.m. 45 Russell Square, 
WEL Medical Association for Prevention of 
War. 


PAINTINGS by Frost, Gowing, Lanyon, Sutton. 
Arm exhibited at Spode House, near Rugeley, 
Staffs. From 29th May to 12th June. For further 
details write to the Warden. 


‘PAPER-BACKS ACROSS FRONTIERS.’ An 
Internationa: exhibition of paper-back books, at 
Bowater House, Knightsbridge, S.W.1. Daily 
9.30 a.m, to 5.30 pim. (not Saturdays or Sun- 
days). May 20th to June 3rd. 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON, A iecture entitled 
“Van Gogh's Paintings after other Artists’ 
wil be delivered by Dr. F. Novotny (Oster- 
teichisc Galeric, Vienna) at 5.30 p.m. on 
25 May at the Courtauld Institute of Art, 20 
Portman Square, W.1. ADMISSION FREE, 
WITHOUT TICKET, — James Henderson, 
Acacemic Registrar. : 
WHITECHAPEL ART GALLERY: Roy de 
Maistre. A retrospective exhibition of paintings 
and drawings, 1917-60. Weekdays, 11-6; Sun- 
days, 2-6. Closed Mondays. Admission free. 
Adjoins Aldgate East Station 











FILMS 
DOCUMENTARY AND EDUCATIONAL 
FILMS 





ate in greater demand today than ever before 
ASPECT PRODUCTIONS LIMITED 
which specialises in this kind of work and 
has already made many well-known television 
commercials. If you have this kind of problem 
write or ring the Managing Director, 
ASPECT PRODUCTIONS LTD.. 
The Studio, 16 Maida Vale, W.9 
CUNningham 3341 


SAHARA PROTEST. Tues. 24 May, 8 p.m. 


Battersea Town Hall. Talk by Rev. Michae! Scott. 








PERSONAL 
ADVERTISEMENTS for insertion in these 
coiumms can be accepted up to Wednesday morn- 
ing for publication the same week. For rates, 
refer to the head of the first column. 


AUTHORS INVITED (0 submit novels, poems, 
etc., for publication. Attractive terms.—Citizen 
Books (S), Sandicigh Rd., Leigh-on-Sea, Essex. 


CANCER PATIENT 60953. Poor man (68) with 
wife also suffering from cancer. These unfor- 
tunate O.A.P.’s are bravely facing their tragic 
circumstances, but find it very difficult to pro- 
vide nourishing diet they so badly need. Can you 
please help? Oid jewellery, etc., gladly utilised. 
National Seciety for Cancer Relief, 47 Vic- 
toria Street, London, S. Wi. 


CONSIDER C. B. when you are next in the 
marke: for high-quality print. Prices are rea- 
sonable, service is rapid and efficient. Facilities 
include a creative team for art work and copy 
and a brilliant technica! background with a 
group of companies abie to produce work of a 

character. — C. B. PRINTERS 
LIMITED, Britannic House, 99/119 Rosebery 
Avenuc, London, E.C.1. Telephone TER 0347. 











CONSULTANT for nervous conditions, habits 
and personal problems, qualified in psychology 
and hypnosis.—Write fot appomtment, R. K. 
Brian, M.B.H.A., 19 Wigmore St., W.1, or tele- 
Dhone LANgham 4245. 

DISPOSAL OF ASSETS takes place Thursday 
{apart from a treasured cellar of El Cid Amon- 
tillado Sherry). Call no man bankrupt who still 
owns that ! 

FAMILY PLANNING, Booklet sent free any- 
where under plain cover.—-Premier Laboratories, 
333/61 Gray's Inn Road, W.C.1: 
HOMOSEXUALITY. ‘FORBIDDEN FREE- 
DOM’ (Linden Press, 12s.). A reasoned and 
moving argument for a reform of the law, by 
Aymer Roberts, whose autobiography, ‘JUDGE 
NOT’ (16s.) provoked widespread interest. 
Booksellers or 14 Stanhope Mews West, S.W.7. 


IDLE ARTICLES. Are there any in your home? 
Let them help World Refugee Year. We can 
raise funds from almost any saleable article— 
from ornaments to old gold. See what you can 
send to: ‘Gift Aid,’ Oxford Committee for 
Famine Reliet, 17 Broad Street, Oxford. 
KINSEY REPORT on the Human Female and 
the Human Male sent on by post. Write or call 
for our free Price List and Literature on 
Family Planning.—Fiertag, 34 Wardour Street, 
London, W.1. D.X. 3 oe 
LET ME TRACE your ancestry, Genealogical 
Research. Terms moderate.—Box 6087. 
ON MEDICAL ADVICE ONLY 
PROF. NIEHANS CELL THERAPY 
THE NEW REGENERATIVE TREATMENT 
Discussed in The National Press 
Available at the 
CLINIC FOR REGENERATIVE THERAPY 
87 Westbourne Terrace, London, W.2 
Tei.: AMBassador 4041 


PRINTING at less cost by offset litho with 
text in print-style type. Books, brochures, cata- 
logues, etc., with illustrations. — Susan Tully 
Ltd., Bienheim Street, W.1. MAY fair 6093. 


QUAKERISM, Information § respecting the 
Faith and Practice of the Religious Society of 
Friends (Quakers) free on application to the 
Friends Home Service ro: Friends 
House, Euston Road, London, N.W. 


PRINTING and Designing ofa high aadand wi at 
most réasonable cost. Promp: delivery, personal 
service from the prcprietor, The Blado Press, 
171 Strand, W.C.2. TEM 2545. a 
YOUNG MAN (22). smart appearance and 
urge to travel seeks interesting situation with 
scope to use own initiative and chance to travel 
at home or abroad. Would consider joining 
expedition. Willi go anywhere.—Box 6756 





RESEARCH STUDENTSHIPS 


THE ‘UNIVERSITY ( OF ‘MANCHESTER > 

RESEARCH STUDENTSHIPS AND RE- 

SEARCH GRANTS IN ECONOMIC AND 

SOCIAL STUDIES 

Applications are invited for the above Sw- 
dentships and Grants for research in Economics, 
Economic Statistics, Government, Social Adminis- 
tration. Social Anthropology or Sociology, tenable 
fur one year in the first instance, and renewable 
for a further period not exceeding two years. 
The studentshins are normally of the value of 
£350 or £400. They are offered to candidates who 
have obtained the degree of Bachelor or Master 
in this or any other approved University. Appli- 
cations should .be sent not later than Juiy ist, 
1960, to the Registrar, the University, Manches- 
ter 13, from whom further particulars and forms 
of application may be obtained 


SUMMER SCHOOL 


THE DAV IDSON CL INIC 
(For Medical Psychotherapy) 
SUMMER SCHOOL 
27 July-2 August 
Psychologica! Clinic’s Contribution 
to the Community 
SPEAKERS : Dr. John D. Sutherland (Tavistock 
Clinic, London), Mr. Arthur Shirley (Uni- 
versity of Glasgow), Dr. Winitred Rushford, 
Dr. Jean Biggar and members of the siaff 
of the Clinic. 
Full particulars from the Secretary, 58 Dalkeith 
Road, Edinburgh 9 


SUBJECT : 





EDUCATIONAL 


EXPERT POSTAL TUITION | for Examinations 
—University, Law, Accountancy, Costing, Secre- 
tarial, Civil Service, Management, Export, Com- 
mercial, Generai Cert. of Education, etc. Many 
(non-exam.) courses in business subjects.— Write 
for free prospectus and/or advice mentioning 
exam. or subjects in which interested to Metro- 
politan College, G.49, St. Albans. or call 30 
Queen Victoria Street, E.C.4. Established 1910. 
OXFORD AND COUNTY SECRETARIAL 
COLLEGE, 34 St. Giles, Comprehensive Secre- 
tarial Training. Prospectus. 


SECRETARIAL TRAINING, especially for 
university graduates and other students, Six- 
month and intensive 14-week oourses.—Write 
Organising Secretary, Davies’s, 158 Holland 
Park Avenuc, W.11. PARK 4654 





THE SPECTATOR, 


POSTAL TUITION for G.C.E., London Univ., 
B.A., B.Sc., B.Sc.Econ., LL.B., B.D., Degrece; 
Diplomas. Also for Law, Professional Examina- 
tions. Prospectus from E, W. Shaw Fletcher, 
C.B.E., LL.B., Director of Studies, Dept. B.92, 
Wolsey Hall, Oxford. (Est. 1894.) 


LITERARY 


YOUR PEN CAN! PAY FOR YOURE HOLIDAY, 
Every year people of ali ages, coached by the 
London Schoo! of Journalism, turn their holiday 
experiences to account by writing articles or 
stories, Why not you? If you acquire the pro- 
fessional touch you can always make money with 
your pen. Free book and advice from : LONDON 
SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM (S.P.), 19 Hertford 
Street, W.1. GRO 8250. 

FICTION-WRITING, We are specialist tutors 
—No Sales—No Fees. Students’ work appears in 
all markets, Prospectus free from Dept. B.23, 
British Institute of Fiction-Writing Science Ltd., 
Chronicle House, Fieet Street, E.C.4. 

HOW TO WRITE AND SELL—WITH KNOW. 
HOW ! No Sales—No Fees training shows you 
how to write what editors buy. Profit also from 
a free subscription to “The Writer." Send for 
interesting FREE R.i ‘Know-How Guide wo 
Writing Success’ (45th Edition), B.A. Schooi of 
Successful Writing Lid., 124 New Bond Street, 
London, W.1. 

POEMS REQUIRED for publication.— Arcadian 
Agency, Egremont, Cumberiand. 

WRITE FOR PROFIT, Send today for iaterest- 
ing free booklet.—The Regent Institute (Dept. 
85G), Palace Gate. London, W.8 





SECRETARIAL SERVICES 


IMPECCABLE TYPING MSS., ‘2s. 1,000 words, 
6d. carbon.—Stephanie Todd, Little Ingestre, 
Stafford. 


LITERARY TYPING, 2s. 6d. 1,000. Carbon 
6d. Accuracy assured, Min. charge 4s.—E. R,. 
Jennings, 55 Brockman Rd., Folkestone. _ 

MSS, TYPED. 2s. 6d. 1,000 words. 6d. carbon.— 
Jarman, 59 Daimeny Road, Wallington, , Surrey. 


TYPING MSS, 2s. 1,000 words. LEGAL 
WORK.—Mary Wallis. 13 Sudbury Road, 


Halstead, Essex. 





SHOPPING BY POST 


BINOCULARS. Ex. Govi.. £25; value tor 
£7 15s. Perfect. 14 days’ free trial —-CHARLES 
FRANK LTD., Saltmarket, Glasgow. 
CHRONIC CATARRH is rooted in a toxic state 
of the system and is the implacable enemy of 
fitness and mental activity. Garlisoi non-taint 
garlic tablets liquefy catarrh and purify and clear 
the entire system. Entirely benevolent, with no 
drug reaction on the heart, Not habit forming. 
1.000 tablets (six months’ treatment) 52s. 6d., 
500 tablets 32s. 6d., together with booklet of 
home treatment and dietary advice.—Garlisol 
Company, Fairlight, Sussex 


PURE SILK PYJAMAS from 85s. for Ladies” 
and Geantiemen’s. London's Largest Selection. 
Luxurious quality. Patterns from Austin & 
Smith, 36 Berkeley St., W.1. 


ROSEMOYNE IRISH LINENS. Damask Table- 
cloths, Luncheon Sets, Afternoon Teacloths, 
Towels, Suiting, Bed, Dress, Church Linens, 
Handkerchiefs. Catalogue from : 

ROSEMOYNE IRISH LINENS. 

99 Donegal Square, Belfast i, 

Northern Irelaad = ; 

SEA ISLAND POPLIN SHIRTS io measure, 
from 38s. 6d. Patts., size chart, from Holroyd 
and Cooper, 34 Spring Gardens, Manchester 2. 
SHIRTS made to measure from 30/-. Wide 
choice of patterns from A. U. Garstang Ltd., 2 
Corporation Street, Blackburn. 


RESTAURANTS 


NEW CONTINENTAL RESTAURANT, 45 
Wilton Road, Victoria (opp. Godfrey Davis 
Showrooms). English and Continental cuisine. 
Wine & Beer Licence, Persona! attention of 
Proprietors. Tel.: VIC 5231. 


EPICURE 


A FEW OUTSTANDING WINES 
Ch. Lestage, "55, 8s. 9d.; Ch. Roc, "55, 9s.; Ch. 
Cl, St. Christoly, '53, 8s. 6d.; Ch. Cos dEsti, 
om 12s. & °53, 13s.; Ch. Talbot, °55, 14s. 6d.; 
Ch. Mouton Roths’d, °55, 28s.; Liebframilch 
Sonderfullung, "55, 13s, 6d.; Beaujolais Regnie, 
"55, 9s. 3d. Mixed dozen case recommended. Free 
delivery. Warranted selection for lovers of good 
wine.—PATEN & CO., Wine Shippers, Peter- 
borough 

PAUZUNG TEA CO,, 25 nument Street, 
E.C.3, offers their CEYLON7JASSAM Biend, 
3 ib. for 20s.; also LAPSANG-SOUCHONG, 
3 Ib. for 27s. 6d. Post free, c.w,o. Special terms 
for caterers on application. 
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STOP SMOKING 


EASILY—OR MONEY BACK 
Properly aided, you CAN end this 
habit. BOONE is a_ highly effect) 
pleasant and harmless way to permaneng 
release. Trial offer. Thousands helped, - 
FREE Booklet and Guarantee from 
NATURAL HEALTH CO., Dept. S.4, 
23 White Hart Lane, S.W.13 t 
4 


a ie ee : 
. . e 
Serendipity and Cider 
The art of making an exciting discovery 
by chance is serendipity. Cultivate this. | 
fine art by discovering the rich favour ef = 
COATES FESTIVAL VAT—Sparkling Cider 
De Luxe. Your reward wilt be a medium 
dry cider from Somerset, with a delightful 
bouquet and a mellowness that will scig- 405 
tillate on the palate of the most critical 
connoisseur 
COATES FESTIVAL VAT is speciaitp 
pleasant with luncheon or dinner—and for 4 
entertaining—because its medium-dry flave 
embodies a refreshing alcoholic conten 
Once enjoyed, you'll want to discover ig 
again and again, particularly when you” 
know that the price is only 2/2 for 
quart flagon (2/6 in Scotiand), plus bottle 
deposit. It will reveal itself at. your wine 
merchant or off licence, 
R. N. COATE & COMPANY LIMITED, 
Nalissa, Somerset. 


FINEST QUALITY 
DEVON CLOTTED CREAM 


or 
REAL FARMHOUSE BUTTER 

Freshly made on the farm. Ideal GIFT foe 
Whitsun, Birthdays, Convalescence, etc. 
4 ib. 6/6 (4 weeks 25/-, 8 weeks 49/-); 

1 ib, 12/- (4 weeks 47/-) 
DEVON HONEY (from no-sugar fed bees); 
clear or thick, delicious flavour and bouquet, 
4 Ib. 21/-, 7 Ib. 33/6. All post/carr. paid, 

Greetings cardiets enclosed. 

S. ASH 














Churs.on Ferrers, Nr. Brixham, S. Devon. H 
(Member of The Soil Association.) 














ACCOMMODATION 


NETHYBRIDGE HOTEL, Nethybridge, Inver- 
ness-shire. Easy access, near Cairngorms, ia 
beautiful surroundings. Excelient for walking, 3 
climbing or touring Highlands. Self-contained 
suites, private sitting-rooms, h. & c. alt bed- 
rooms. Own croquet and putting, Excellent fish- 
ing, golfing. Fully ticensed. Tei.: Nethybridge 
203 and 276 : 
SURPRISING HOW OFTEN FRIENDS MEET ~ 
each other at our Piccadilly Office. The right 
flat (separate or shared) or the right person.— 
Share-A-Fiat Lid., 175 Piccadilly W.i. HYD 
2545 (24 hours) 


HOLIDAY ACCOMMODATION 
BUNGALOW required by mem 
near sea and withia 
Part August or Sep- 


COTTAGE 0: 
ber of ‘Spectator’ staff, 
reasonable reach London 
tember.—-Box 6067 ne tire 
POSITANO AND MAJORCA, Private house 
Party vacancies. Also Positano villa to let. — 
Box 6092 


HOLIDAYS AND TOURS 


BED AND BREAKFAST guide to Great Britaia. 
0d., 


Essential for tourists. 100 pages, 2s. post 
free from Ramblers’ Association, 48 Park Road, 
London, N.W.1 


WONDERING WHERE 10 GO? Try an even- 
ing or a fortnight at ‘Sinah Warren,’ where 
woodiands meet the sea. Luxury chalets with 
own private bath, etc. Superb cuisine, dinner 
dances, cabarets, Many other sports available. 
Only 24 gens. daily. Colour brochure from Dept. 
SP, SINAH WARREN CHALET HOTEL, 
Hayling Island, Hants 


YUGOSLAVIA 
15-day air and coach tour visiting Zagreb, Jajce, 
Sarejevo, Split, Plitvice, with 7 glorious days 
in Dubrovnik Price from 56 gas. 
Departures fortnightly on Sundays from 
Sth June-lith September inclusive. 

You will have an opportunity to see the 
unforgettable Dubrovnik Festival of Art 
Drama and Ballet (10 July-24 August), 
the Split Art Festival (15 July-15 August), 
and the Zagreb International Fair 
(4-19 September). 

GREECE AND THE GREEK ISLANDS 
14-day air tours from 84 gns. 
15-day rail and sea cruise from 53 gas. 
(Special 24 pp. booklet availabie.) 

Apply for full details to: 

APAL TRAVEL LTD., 

78 New Oxford Street, London, W.C.1 
Tel.: MUSeum 9351 (10 lines). 
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